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CHAPTER I. 
THE MINER’S BANQUET. 


Wirntn a hundred yards of the Sacramento, 
cradled in luxuriousness as never monarch’s heir 
was or can be, on the river’s western bank, stood 
a miner’s cabin, which for size and superior struc- 
ture was specially noticeable among its neighbors. 
It had been the joint property of six or eight 
experimenters, who having promoted mutual ac- 
quaintance in the course of a passage round the 
perilous Horn, felt loth to separate in the land 
of strangeness ; so began their labors on the same 
claim, erected this lodge and shared its accom- 
modations. In the lapse of a few months, how- 
ever, discouraged by want of any marvellously 
good luck, ones and twos had seceded from the 
little confederacy, until of the original number a 
solitary individual was all that remained. The 
greater part were tempted away to other places 
by rumors of fortunes realized there in the stroke 
of a pick; but some had abandoned digging in 
disgust, and gone to seek in town a more con- 
genial employment ; and one, tlie last, aided by 
aremittance obtained for the purpose from his 
friends, had embarked for a return to New Eng- 
land ; he having been from the first nearly dis- 
abled by some mysterious ailment, which promis- 
ed to yield to the only infallible remedy for 
homesickness, and to nothing short. 

Perhaps it was that Eustace Meiggs had clip- 
ped at the outset the wings of extravagant ex- 
pectation, difficult as circumstances made that to 
do, and thus saved himself from the dishearten- 
ing influence of seeing it beaten back to earth 
from a destructive height; if not that, he had 
more heart than his companions to cope with dis- 
appointment, and more wariness where credulity 
might injure his condition instead of benefiting 
the same. He worked steadily on, outwardly 
content with the result; though always, there is 
no wish to deny, hoping eagerly for some turn of 
the road which would bring him speedily upon 
the object of common pursuit. 

Very soon fortune was attentive to his laud- 
able persistency and began to reward it. He 
scooped from the sands a handful of the precious 
metal, in small lumps quite free from quartz, 
lying together like corn kernels the farmer should 
drop for an over-bountiful hill, or berries some 
child had overturned from a basket. The happy 
incident occurred to Eustace when alone—one 
day on returning from the noontide rest earlier 
than his neighbors. But elated and willing to 
encourage their failing spirits, he naturally made 
no secret of the matter; and his treasure had not 
many minutes glistened in the sunshine before it 
was gazed upon bya score of feasting eyes. 
Exaggerated reports went out on the winds ; and, 
doubtless, by the time they reached San Fran- 
cisco or some of the more distant mining dis- 
tricts, the quantity found was not less thana 
mule load. 

Meiggs—commonly called by his brother dig- 
gers, the New Yorker, that city being the place 
of his nativity—had a generous nature, and pro- 
posed that others should have pleasure from his 
profit; the whole of the little community was ac- 
cordingly invited to a supper at his cabin. 

Few and homely as were the preparations it 
was possible to effect, the distance from any 
place which could furnish supplies, made not 
less time requisite than in an eastern city for a 


demonstration on a most extensive and elabo- | 


rate scale. Meanwhile there were some new ar- 
rivals, of persons attracted by hearing of the 
New Yankee’s splendid success. Towards the 
last appeared an Englishman, not, if his own re- 


port was true, in direct quest of gold, but exam- | 


ining the new country previous to deciding at 
what point to locate or to what business to put 
his hand. 

The stranger introduced himself at the district 
by the name of Carrolton—he was Edgar Car- 
rolton, late of Derbyshire, England. He was 
not more than three-and-twenty years of age; 
with an exterior and address which his country- 
men could not have objected to being taken as 
national samples. His figure was strong and 
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ligent cast of features ; and the cultivated speech 
and affable bearing which serve one as so univer- 
sal a passport to the hearts of his fellow-men. 
Especially on newspapers being distributed 
among the miners, famishing for their contents, 
they welcomed Carrolton with one accord and 
rare earnest ; and Eustace Meiggs, at finding 
he had only four weeks before stood on the quay 
at New York, and even walked Broadway, let 
fall his implements of labor, and shook, not his 
hand, but hands, with both his own; while the 
other laughed at his ebullition till echoes inquir- 
ed the cause from the opposite shore of the 
Sacramento. 

Carrolton must stop to the supper—no excuse 
would be taken; the invitation was very cheer- 
fully accepted. 

Had our new friend been an artist either of 
pencil or pen, here certainly was an opportunity 
not to be lost. In the centre of the cabin, which 
was of logs, a pine slab laid upon stakes driven 
into the earth—there was no floor—constituted 
a table; this to suit the present occasion, was 
enlarged by the miner’s chest stilted up to equal 
height ; the chest being longer by a foot than the 
end of the board, against which it was placed, 
extra corners were presented, decidedly adding 
to the effect. Very compactly seated around 
were twelve or fifteen men; several of the num- 
ber had brought their stools with them. There 
was a knife, fork, spoon, and a small tin cup to 
each, but plate none, nor any vessel whatever of 
the more delicate wares. But the meats, wild 
fowls, potted venison and beef and roasts, were 
such as the greatest epicure would not have 
slighted. 

The feasters accorded well with the feast. 
Rough-looking individuals they were in general, 
yet did not lack severally some tokens of worth 
and refinement ; the melodious voice, the gen- 
tlemanly air, the eye beaming intelligence—no 
one capable of judging at all, but would have 
said that these men had not always occupied 
their present positions. Two or three were ex- 
ceptions, and, clearly, nowhere out of prison 
could be more in place than in California—Cali- 
fornia as it was. The extremes were the New 
Yorker, with his fine, prepossessing person, 
cleanly and well-brushed beard and hair, who 
sat at the head—that is, the chest end of his 
board, and a mortal known as Leck, his name 
being Alexis; but whether this name came of 
his paternity or his christening cannot be told ; 
here, at least, he never answered to any other. 

Leck might well have passed for a native, with 
his lithe, sinewy frame and crinkled black hair, 
that hung about his shoulders like a horse’s 
mane ; but looking in his face you would have 
pronounced him Mexican as entirely as any that 
ever offered human sacrifices to the sun in the 
reign of the Montezumas. Nevertheless it would 
be exceeding wise for you to keep your opinions 
to yourself, for the individual claimed emphat- 
ically to be a citizen of the United States— 
born in Tennessee of Tennessean parents ; and 
nothing so surely made him exhibit traits com- 
mon to the Indian or Aztec, as to connect him 
with either by allusion to his personal character- 
istics. He had been in the Florida war, and 
seven years in Texas; and could relate many a 
border story such as would put Cooper in an 
This ability was all that made Leck 
anywise companionable ; for his habit was sullen, 
and his mien stealthy and villanous. Wher 


one looked upon him for the first time, and in- | 
deed ever after, whenever the eye fell on him | 


suddenly, one felt instinctively moved upon to 
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At his host’s right was seated the Englishman 
in a costume which presented a striking contrast 
to those of all else present; but he had interest- 
ed them so much by his agreeable countenance 
and familiar sallies, that they forgot he was a 
stranger and not one of their number, or remem- 
bered it only to feel him a most pleasant acquisi- 
tion. At the foot of the table a Frenchman, 
named Degrand, had taken his place, and thus, 
by accident or design, constituted himself a sort 
of president of the evening. He was just the 
man for the place, provided those about him had 
been his countrymen, but he could not speak 
English, or if ever he attempted to do so, it was 
performed in so murderous a fashion as made 
him less intelligible even, than through his na- 
tive jargon. Fortunately there was one at the 
board capable of acting as interpreter ; and him, 
monsieur, awake to the dignity of his office, took 


| care to secure close beside himself. He was 


Uriah Tompkins, a schoolmaster from Maine, 


| with an insignificant body, legs after the cork- 











} jump aside, as though a wildcat’s scream were | 


heard in the tree-top overhead, or a rattlesnake’s | 


warning in the grass underfoot. And yet who 


shall be blamed for looks? circumstances over | 


which Leck had little control might have con- 
verted his outer man into what it was, and that 
without detracting from correct principles. None 
there could say that he was not leading a quiet 
and peaceable life, still he was less loved than 
feared among them. And if Leck was indebted 
for his invitation this evening to the fear he in- 


' spired, it is no worse than happens in Up-Town- 


strikingly well knit; he had a handsome, intel- | 


dom every now and then. 


screw pattern, wiry red hair, nose of an aspiring 
turn, and eyes that twinkled out fun as a star 
does light. 

Meiggs finished the carving in a style that 
would have been creditable at the Astor, and 
taking his seat sent a merry glance over the table, 
resting it on his honored guest, the Englishman, 
and said : 

“T’ve an aunt out in Oswego county of my 
State, a plain farmer’s wife, but a dear good soul, 
who, when she happened to have any genteel 
company, used to make a jocose apology for her 
lack of cutglass and porcelain, and all that, by 
saying it wasn’t brought home from the store 
yet. Now that is precisely the case with my 
damask table-cover and napkins, etc. Please, 
gentlemen, help yourselves.” 

“ Mesdames et messieurs,”” amended the French- 


| man, comprehending the closing sentence from 


the gesture which accompanied it. 
“‘ He says, ladies and gentlemen,” interpreted 


| Uriah, “ha, ha.” 


The laugh went round, but one remarked 
lugubriously, that this total eclipse of the femi- 
nines was too serious a thing for jesting—for his 
part, he felt fitter to cry over it. 

“Just imagine, sir,” said Uriah Tompkins, 
speaking to Carrolton, “one, two, three months 
passing without yer settin’ yer eyes on a gown 
or a bonnet ora puff comb. These are simple 
affairs at home, but I tell ye, mister, absence 
brings ’em to mind powerfully.” 

As he paused he wiped a fictitious tear from 
his ginger-colored eyelashes, perhaps as the surest 
means of preventing real drops from gathering 
there; then, apparently as soon as he could com- 
mand himself, turned the conversation into 
French for the benefit of Degrand. 

“ Oui, Oui, 
vraiment.” 

“He says that’s so, and no mistake.” 

“‘ Vun some times sheence,”’ began the French- 
man, ina very labored attempt to utter a thought 
in a language all could understand. He could 
not possibly get further, and becoming certain of 
it, he went back and took a start that could not 
fail him, “‘ Quand j’ai ete un garcon,” he rattled off 
most glibly what he had to say, and his neighbor 
translated the same to the company. 

““* When he was a boy,’ he says, ‘he believed 
in ghosts, and feared them as he feared Satan, 


” confirmed the latter, ‘‘ c’est ainsi, 


|; but since he has been here, he has been kept 


awake nights with longing to see one, simply be- 
cause they are generally said to be womanish in 
their style of dress, wearing garments long and 
flowing.’ ” 

‘‘T shall never stay here any considerable time 
without a woman,” responded Carrolton, smiling. 
“Tn fact, all lam seeking after, is a spot to be 
made a home for two, and so soon as I find it, 
she will be sent for to share it with me. We 
talk of women, I dare say most of us if we could 
have our choice of one among them to bear us 
company, would be tolerably satisfied without 
the rest. What say you to that, gentlemen?” 

“T wouldn’t wish to claim fewer than Brig- 
ham Young, over the Salt Lake,” growled Leck, 
on whose brow, since the conversation turned 
upon this theme, a frown had been gathering, 
like clouds round a Rocky Mountain point. “If 
you’d seen what of the sex I have, neighbors and 
stranger, you'd say to them all together—Go to 
the—” 

It is not probable that ‘“Angel’s Paradise,” 
was what he intended to add, but whatever was 
the locality whither he would have consigned the 
entire sex of which 
not specified ; he was cut short by a shout arising 
from the quizzical down-easter, asking one who 
sat near him to “ pass the crackers,’”’ and the 
latter reaching out accordingly, to be reminded 
thas luxuries did not abound here; for the crack- 
ers so neatly arranged did not occupy a plate, 
but were stacked on the bare plank forming the 
table. 


his mother was one, 
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good-natured victim of the joke, on second | solid land where the trail led, was astrip about the 


thought, at the same time taking one of the crackers 
in his fingers and tossing it over where it had 
been required. 

The cups which had served for the coffee were 


rinsed and filled with a more dangerous beverage, | 


provided by the entertainer, because he knew it 
would be expected. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HUNTER’S STORY. 


“Say, Leck,” interrogated Uriah, “ what was 
that story you had in mind when we were on the 
subject of womenfolks just now ?” 

“None, as I knows of,” was the dogged re- 
sponse. 

“Now don’t. Weknow ye better—that is, 
the most of us does, and the rest oughter have a 
specimen. You’re a brick, and morter to go 
with it, at story tellin’, you are. You’re a reg- 
lar 2.40 sharp shod, and tight martingaled, you 
are. 
Leck, wont ye be the obligin’ gentleman.” 

The person addressed would have felt cruelly 
indignant if in the course of the evening he had 
not been called upon to exercise his story-telling 
gift; nevertheless, he knew the secret of appre- 
ciation, and no demoiselle at a fashionable soiree 


going to the music-stool, than the mysterious 
miner before beginning one of his narrations. 
The Yankee schoolmaster understood his weak- 
ness, and was prompt to indulge it ; considering 
that a very reasonable and cheap method of pay- 
ing for the value he was sure of receiving. 

Quel est il?”’ inquired Degrand, observing that 
his indispensable neighbor continued to press 
some point, seconded by the others. ‘ What 
is it?” 

“Weare petitioning Leck to repeat us some 
adventure or other of his,” explained Uriah to 
him. 

“ Tres bon ! tres bon!” exclaimed the French- 
man, rolling the handle of his fork between his 
palms. ‘‘ Commencez, monsieur, je vous prie.”’ 
(Very good! very good! Begin, sir, I beg o 
you.) 

“ He says he’d sooner give an ounce than fail 
of getting your story,” said Uriah, thus strength- 
ening monsieur’s persuasion from the original, a 
fault quite the reverse of what is common to 
translators. 

“ He’s sure I’ve got a story?’ queried Leck, 
the slightest possible relaxation of the muscles 
about his mouth just distinguishing his face from 
an iron mask. 

“ Certainment ; j’en suis.” 
was the response of monsieur. 

“He avers you’ve got a thousand and one 
ready to be used at any time, or he hasn’t got a 
head,’’ declared the literal interpreter. 

“And it’s to consarna woman?” again inter- 
rogated Leck. 

“That’s it,’”’ answered several. 

“Well then, I'll try and accommodate, if 
that’s all.” The borderer drained his cup by 
way of preliminary, and, while his companions at 
the board were mostly sipping leisurely the bever- 
age while they listened, proceeded with a story ; 
Mr. Tompkins telling it after him in the French- 
man’s ear in concise whispers, and, we will hope 


Certainly; I am,” 


for the sake of truth, with more accuracy than | 


he had observed in turning monsieur’s last sen- 
tences into English. 


“TI had been to Galveston for a recruit of pow- | 
der,” Leck related, ‘‘and was returning alone | 


and afoot to our hunter’s camp. About mid- 
way of the distance, say six hours’ walk from 
either place, the trail lay along the margin of a 
swamp that looked fit for to bed alligators and 


You're never out of a story either; so, | 
| 





width of a decent turnpike; and this was heavy 
wooded, with principly sycamores, but filled in 
with smaller characters variously. 

“Well, it being noon by the sun, I was jest 
thinking it would be good for me to empty my 
knapsack of a half loaf of black bread and plenty 
of cold baked turkey, for the benefit of my 


| stomach, which seemed to grow hungry, from 
| hearing continually the famishing cry of winds 


in them upper caves. I remembered a giant 
tree that had laid down to rest beside the trail, 
which five hundred men might handsomely have 
sat at as to a dining-table, and I knew I must 
be close upon it. I was, for presently I caught 
sight of the old prostrate, his cloak of bark 
throwed off on this side and that, as though he 
had tossed in his sleep, having dreams of the 
cool air that used always to visit his upright head. 
There I was to make my meal. The naked wood 
of the trunk had seasoned in sun and storm, till 
it was polished and seemingly hard as any metal 
could be. 

“T mounted my grand table, and sat wide 


| astride on it, middle-way. My rifle was cased 


down careless, resting its breech on the ground at 
my left. I was just unbuckling my knapsack to 
get at my prog, when whiz came a ball from the 
opposite side of the trail. I felt it graze my 


| crownpiece, and heard it click against a granite 
ever waited more coaxing and flattery before | 








nothing else; and if you stepped off a single | 


foot among the low firs and hackmetacs, the 
ground quivered and slid under your feet as 


though it was made up of the horrid critters, and 


they were walking off with you on their backs. 
It wasn’t more than half-called out of chaos, that 
swamp wasn’t, nor isn’t yet, I don’t fancy. On 
t’other hand, that’s the left, a mountain riz and 
riz, till you’d think it must make an island 
in the jasper sea, I heard a Tennessce poet des- 
cribe once. It was jagged, and looked like a 
succession of tombs, tier above tier, or like more 
what it was, a mighty mansion divided into cham- 
bers for the occupying of monstrous grizzlies 
and tushy boars. All the vegetation kind to be 
seen up the steep, was no more than the beasts 


| these two humans to save ourselves. 


might have held in their mouths to keep their | 


jaws going, 


as they stood at the door of their | 


dens eyeing the trail below in hopes of more | 


hearty fare. The wind, 


that down with me | 


wasn’t enough to ruff the feathers of a partridge | 


picking seeds from the fallen cones, spouted in 
and out of the more loftier caverns waking & 
howling concert that never silenced. Sometimes 
it was louder than other times, but it never no 


time was any lower. 


boulder; rebounding it entered barely its bigness 
into the log I was on, and stuck there.” 


Leck paused, bending forward and parting the 
mat of hair at the highest point of his head, 
showed a bald scar, where a tuft of the scalp the 
size of a dollar had been removed. 

“If that once would have been all the shoot- 
ing, I could have set there quiet and accomplish- 
ed my dinner, and then picked up my cap that 
the bullet had knocked off my head, and started 
along again ; but in course I had a little sense. 
So the instant of the report, with a screech as 
though a fatal new valve had been opened in my 
heart, I plunged head foremost from my throne. 
Seizing my gun as I fell, I scrambled crouching 
behind the log, between it and the mountain, to 
where about twenty feet off, a big tree would 
lend me a shield, standing natteral. There I 
wheeled on the second, and brought up my piece 
to bear on the spot I had vacated at sich short 
notice ; and waited for an Injun to crawl out of 
his ambush in edge of the marsh, and come peak- 
ing over for to hold inquest on the body. I 
knew there wasn’t more of ’em, because Injin 
arrers or bullets, which’s all the same, alwers 
come all in a bunch, all there is, like pigeons of 
a flock. 

“T hadn’t reckoned bad, for within half-a- 
dozen breaths, there came two or three quick 
treads on some dead, coarse grass in the trail, 
followed by alow rasping sound as the tree- 
trunk was climbed up, and then I see the human 
yarmint balancing across there. My aim was 
good, and I came so nigh pulling off, that the 
ball seemed fairly—I tell ye the truth—to start 
an inch or two in the barrel, when I saw the 
target to be an old acquaintance.” 

“What! was the fellow no Indian ?” 

“‘Noways more’n I be, comrades. Nor half 
so much as that miserable, red-polled Yankee, 
yonder,” added Leck, fiercely, observing Tomp- 
kins to be grinning mischievously at the force of 
the comparison he had used. 

“ Well, what next? Who was he, anyhow ?” 
cried several voices, no less anxious to preserve 
peace than to hear the story through. ‘“ Didn’t 
you shoot though, finally !’’ 

“Yes,” answered Leck, opening his lips again 
after a brief sitting, with the aspect of a mule 
braced obstinately back, with his head down bill 
and a strong man tugging at the bit. “I fired, 
but not at his body, as I had calculated on. He 
Was @ specimen it was worth while to take alive. 
For nigh six months that he had hung about our 
‘campment, he had been equally a mystery to us 
and a torment. He'd alwers appeared in com- 
pany with a nigger, a powerful big chap, and 
black as Texas mud, that we never doubted was 
a runaway from some Luizzany planter. These 
two together, had robbed our traps and even ven- 
tured into the camp in broad day, and took what- 
ever their hands could carryaway. It didn’t do 
to leave the place unguarded for a single half- 
hour; for this span was ready alwers to take ad- 
vantage of: it if we did. 

“Tt that, that instead of hunting 
beasts for their hides, we was bliged to ‘tend to 
Well, ‘twas 
we had any success, but at 
last one of the gang put a lead through the 
black rascal’s windpipe, that ended him on the 
spot. We had deceived them by all hands going 
out from the camp one morning, that promised 
acapital day for our business, and then returning 


got to 


long enough ‘fore 


| one of the number through a secret sort of pass 


All there was of the smooth, | that breastworked the camp all around. The 


that we had contrived. Shortly the nigger and 
white pushed boldly over the jam of felled trees 
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white was forrard and the guard fired at him, 
but missed. The black sprung over the ’but- 
ment and might have escaped easy, only it seem- 
ed he would not forsake his companion, who'd 
someway got tangled in ’mongst the logs and 
branches. Our man had rushed out of his hiding- 
place, beliving himself well able to capter the 
white, who wasn’t over large at all, and hadn’t 
no firearm. The nigger come pounce between 
and aimed to fire, but the piece snapped and 
wouldn’t do his wicked work. Our man struck 
with his gun a lucky blow that weakened the 
black giant’s right arm, and then wresting his 
rifle out of his hands made the use of it that I 
said. We all came running in about that time, 
for we were waiting within sound of a gun; but 
’twas over, the scuffle was; one was past mis- 
chief, and t’other had escaped. 

“For a spell then, say near a month, this one 
wasn’t seen’nor heard from no more; but after 
that he come to light again with seven spirits 
worse than himself. He had evidently been em- 
ployed a stirring up Injuns agin us, that had 
pretty much up to that time let us alone; and 
a ’dicament we was in. The redskins operated 
principly at the traps, while the more savage 
white hovered ’round our camp like a demon 
sperrit, alwers with a rifle now, seeming ’termin- 
ed to revenge the nigger’s death on every man 
of us. Lucky for us, he wasn’t no sure shot, or 
we’d certain been all dead men together. We 
got pretty soon to laugh at the fellow’s ’tempts, 
though concerning some of our number, the mat- 
ter wasn’t laughable altogether. And if his shots 
were poor, ours at him were more poorer still. 

“Tf the big log with me on it, had been in the 
vicinity of camp, that person would probably 
been the first I should thought of, as firing on me, 
but that he’d followed out this distance didn’t 
cross my mind. My idee was only of some 
straggling Injun. 

“TI don’t get on much with my story, and 
reckon it’s owing to my throat being dry,” said 
Leck, interrupting his narration, and pushing his 
tin-cup towards Eustace for replenishing. 

“T’m beginnin’ to marvle as to whar the wo- 
mankind is comin’ in, that’s all,” remarked 
Uriah, drily. 

For some reason the narrator this time forbore 
to rebuke in any way his audacity; some who 
were watching fearfully, even fancied Leck rather 
suited than otherwise with the mention made. 
He drained his cup by way of interlude ; the 
others were all filled for the second time; and 
the story went on. 

“The white inemy was alwers dressed in skin 
breeches, and frock of coarse cloth, similar to 
that the planters in the Southern States bale their 
cotton in. What was ’culiar about him, he was 
never scen without a pack; and that pack was 
the first thing I saw and recognized him by, as 
he shoved his body up top of the log in his gen- 
erous anxiety after my welfare. 

“We had got mighty curus about the fellow; 
there was information in him would suit us to 
have; many a night we’d sat round the fire after 
supper, a-sposing the fun there’d be, if he was 
just brought in alive. Our oncommon care not 
to hit him, mostly was the reason, I venter, why, 
we hadn’t him at all. Well, I meant to ’bserve 
the same care now; so I swerved aim to the low- 
er limbs, and let her fly. 

“Too cautious again, for though a trickle of 
blood was left on the side of the log, the rebel 
himself went leaping away at the best speed of 
a tip-top runner. He was swifter than me, and 
besides, had the best start; but he left a trail on 
the leaves that wasn’t difficult to follow, and I 
termined not to give him up. 

“Fora mile he kept the trail, or near it, as 
indeed he couldn’t do much different; but after 
that, the mountain shoved back from the swamp, 
and he verged off with it. Once I missed his 
trail and had something of a search. During 
this I heard painter’s cry. The animal didn’t 
seem close by, but somewhere beyond a knoll 
that I had reached; and the sounds—so ’cisely 
like the crying of a child—were so faint that pos- 
sibly none but a old hunter would have ’tinguish_ 
ed them. 

“For a minute I questioned with myself which 
object I’d better devote myself to; but striking 
the old inimy’s trail agin, I mostly forgot the 
new one, and clumb the bluffin a last ’tempt after 
my booty. I stood at the summit, and ’ginning 
to ’scend, something told me I better move with- 
out noise. I ’beyed the hint, and soon see the 
wisdom of it. 

“Just at the foot of the knoll sat the inimy. 
He had halted, no doubt, to dress his wound ; 
the prominent pack was took off, one knee was 
partly drawed up, and he was busy leaning for- 
rards. I wondered whether he hadn’t heard the 
painter; I listened, but couldn’t hear it myself 
now. 

“Fifty feet below me, I could see a jutting 
rock ; once there, I might spring down upon the 
villain as he sat, and secure him ’fore he was 
’ware. It was necessary to ’tend to my footing, 
and I didn’t look to the man agin till I ’rived on 
the rock. Then I glanced that way. There he 
sat, and—and fe wasn’t bandaging a leg, but she 
was suckling an infant.” 

The shouts of the listeners at this denouement, 
were equally emphatic from such as had some- 
what anticipated it, and such as had not. When 
they began to subside, without waiting for any 
sequel Leck had to offer, Degrand raised his cup 
proposing—“ A nos hote”—to our host—and 
gave as a sentiment : 

“May he find frequent handfuls of gold, and 
ever sustain his reputation for liberality.” 

The interpreter, however, whether for his own 
private amusement, or in haste to ‘compliment 
Leck, rendered it: 

“«* The story-teller of the evening,’—May he 
live to follow many a trail, and always find a 
woman at the end.” 

This sentiment was immediately followed by 
another in honor of Leck, which the schoolmas- 
ter at once turned over to Eustace; thus squar- 
ing accounts with himself and all concerned, 
Monsieur, like others at the board, was by this 
time excited, and failed to note anything pecu- 
liar in the act of two men’s drinking each his own 
health, and omitting to drink that of the other. 
The Englishman was next remembered, and 






















































































































next it was proposed to Meiggs to lead them in a 
pledge to some fair one, whom he would. 


“ Here then,” responded the New Yorker, with 


off-hand gallantry, “is to the fairest and purest 
of all my native city.” 


« Son nomme,” demanded the Frenchman. 
“ Yes, her name,” repeated all, vociferously. 
Eustace’s mien changed instantly, as though 


she to whom he had referred, and whose image 
filled his heart, had entered their presence. He 
hesitated, looking around the table almost im- 
ploringly ; but the wordless appeal if understood 
was not heeded. 


“Her name! Her name!” 
The New Yorker rose with dignity. Every 


one followed his example, and hushed their voices 
and fixed their eyes on him. 


“Miss Rose Banford.” 
There was an instantaneous breaking into 


cheers of all except one. Carrolton paled as 
suddenly and terribly as though his vitals had 
been grasped by the hand of death ; his uplifted 
cup was set down so abruptly, that a portion of 
the contents, forced over the brim, sprinkled the 
table. Next the blood came surging purple into 
his face, till it seemed congealing beneath the 
fair skin, and his eyes glared like the fire that is 
prepared to light the savage war-dance around 
the consuming victim. 


“By what right do you speak that name 


here?” he demanded, in a mad, suffocating 
voice. 


“The best in the world—though I regret to 


have claimed it here—the right of a betrothed 
lover,” returned Meiggs, defiantly. 


“Liar!” cried Carrolton ; “the lady you have 


mentioned is betrothed to me. I swear to you, 
that within the month, we parted with mutual 
regret. Before all these shall I prove you liar ?”’ 


Bending forward, Meiggs snatched the Eng- 


lishman’s cup from the board, and dashed the 
remaining contents into his face without a word. 


The latter, likewise mute, immediately turned 


and quitted the cabin. The whole party soon 
after dispersed. 


CHAPTER UI. 
THE MIDNIGHT ARSON. 


Tur New Yorker, who had drunk as sparingly 


as he deemed politeness to his guests would allow, 
was not long alone before his excitement began 
materially to cool, and he was able to review 
what had just passed with all the calmness thd 
conscientiousness not affected by their circum- 
stances. He wished that Carrolton had not been 
equally temperate, as in that case he could easier 
have excused his insolence. But far above the 
mortification and regret, that the evening should 
have terminated so unfortunately—above the 
quarrel itself, was the trouble of its origin; he 
was tortured by jealousy that gnawed his heart 
like a swift poison. 


Rose Banford had been his betrothed; and 


although they had parted without a perfect un- 
derstanding, Eustace had never once permitted 
himself to doubt her affection and constancy. 
He was young and ardent ; be believed in the im- 
mortality of love; that when once it has birth in 
the soul, it is incorporated with that deathless exis- 
tence. He knew that Rose had truly loved him; 
he had seen it in the flashing sunshine of her 
eyes when they met his ; in the roses of her 
cheeks for which his coming was the dew of ex- 
panding ; and, best of all, he had won the con- 
fession from her own modest and beautiful lips. 


Rose was the child of wealthy and distinguish- 


ed parents ; her father had been a merchant in 
New York city many years, during which he had 
amassed a double fortune, in gold and the pub- 
lic esteem. The daughter’s accomplishments 
were such as accorded well with her beauty and 
position; and all these were overshadowed by 
her many and rare virtues. To her lover, she 
was perfect as the angels, and thrice dearer than 
they. 


He, though liberally educated, was poor; and 


his pride absolutely revolted at thought of asking 
the heiress of her father, while he might be sus- 
pected of proposing for her fortune. The dis- 


covery of gold in California was then recent ; all 


over the country and the world it had created 


unbounded excitement ; and every inrolling wave 
of the Pacific brought eager seekers to those 
hitherto unpeopled shores. Eustace’s love for 
Rose made him feel in the utmost haste to secure 
an independence, that he might make her his 
wife; and believing it possible to achieve that 


object more speedily in California, than through 


any door of means open to him at home, his 
plans were laid. 

To Rose they were not revealed until they 
were fixed, and the arrangements for his depar- 
ture completed; for he had dreaded her tears 
and tender expostulations, and perhaps feared 
their weight against his resolution. When at 
length the ship in which he was to sail lay in 
the harbor, fully laden and equipped, and wait- 
ing only a favorable wind, he visited Rose and 
made known his intentions. Her grief and de- 
spair were overwhelming, and her lover could not 
be witness without having his own sky clouded 
in gloom. Hope lay asleep in the bark, and 
fierce billows of fear met around. 

In view of the countless vicissitudes appearing 
before him, he said to Rose— You are free ;” 
and Rose, perhaps, poorly appreciating his feel- 
ings, and thinking he yielded her willingly, had 
not replied—“ I will not be free.” Thus they 
parted. Eustace had not expected that was his 
farewell visit. It was in the morning, and he 
proposed to himself to see Rose again in the 
evening; but asudden change of weather in- 
ducing the captain to weigh anchor without an 
hour’s delay, the opportunity did not occur. 

Immediately on arriving at his destination, 
Eustace addressed Rose a long and most lover- 
like epistle. Neariy six months had passed and 
brought no answer. Still he had grown only 
impatient, not distrustful. The mails were very 
uncertain; and to this, or to anything rather 
than Rose’s unfaithfulness, would he attribute 
the failure. 

He had believed in Rose like a religion; the 
stranger had smitten his heart with the misery 
of skepticism, the first it had ever known. Rose’s 












parents were English born ; her father’s pursuits, 
too, called him into a not unfrequent communi- 
cation with his native country; Carrolton had 
said that he brought over letters of introduction 
to gentlemen in New York; one of these was no 
doubt Mr. Banford, and hence the acquaintance 
with his daughter. It had been no mere putting 
in at the metropolis, as the Englishman had cas- 
ually represented, but he must have passed weeks 
or months there urging his love-suit successfully. 

With reflections like these, Eustace struggled 
like a maniac with his chains. A mountain of 
gold appeared contemptible to him now; for it 
was but dross in comparison with the finer gold 
he feared to have lost. He had no thought for 
sleep till he should make use ot the only meas- 
ure in his power for ascertaining his fate, and 
retrieving his fortunes as a lover, if possible. 

Producing pen, ink and paper, he bowed upon 
his knees, just where earlier in the evening he 
had sat serving his guests, and began a letter 
with—“ Dear, dear Rose.” It was an outpouring 
of the soul to its worship, a prayer in very agony, 
and only kneeling could he have given it free 
utterance. The concise, manly chirography 
spread rapidly over the sheet, its four pages were 
full of his almost frantic passion. 

Having sealed and superscribed the missive, 
he bent for a moment his heated forehead upon 
it as it lay on the table, with his hands clasped 
and motionless beyond, then rose to his feet. A 
fire that had boiled the coffee still burned with- 
out, a few yards from the cabin walls, illumina- 
ting now faintly and now ruddily the little square 
window beside the door, sashless, and glazed 
with thin sheeting. The miner went out and 
carefully extinguished the brands. 

It was past midnight. The moon had set an 
hour before; and myriads of stars strove inef- 
fectually to light the expanse of earth’s gloom. 
A murmurous wind rose and fell, seeming alter- 
nately speaking to, and listening the waters of 
the near Sacramento, The young man breathed 
freer, and folding his arms paced back and forth, 
yearning for home and his heart’s beloved. 

When he re-entered the cabin, the japanned 
lamp upon the table had consumed its oil, and 
the gelatinized wick emitted hardly more light 
than a handful of embers. Before it quite ex- 
pired, Meiggs had returned his chest to its place 
at the foot of his bunk, barred his door and win- 
dow—a mere habitual precaution, as no dis- 
turbance had ever occurred—and carelessly 
wrapping himself in a blanket, laid down on his 
board mattress. 

Once he lifted his head and tried to discern 
the several empty berths, in one of which he had 
proposed to lodge the Englishman; he presumed 
that person had found accommodations of some 
sortin one of the other cabins; the idea of a 
stranger, delicately reared, turned shelterless, 
troubled him, and yet he felt he must stifle if 
compelled to lie under the same roof with Edgar 
Carrolton. His head was let fall upon the pil- 
low of dried grass again, and he passed into a 
deep, if not refreshing sleep. 

A couple of hours elapsed, when, without con- 
sciousness of any unusual cause, he awoke; and 
attempting to turn on his bed, discovered himself 
lightly bound thereto by a cord passing over his 
body and arms. A.current of air from the direc- 
tion of the door, convinced him that it was open, 
but the darkness was too deep for the eye to dis- 
tinguish. He detected also a sound of cautious 
movement in the part of the room where he lay. 

Noiselessly, so as to avoid giving warning, he 
endeavored to wrench his right arm from its con- 
finement. He had even the presence of mind 
and self-command to feign the continuance of 
sleep by calm, deep breathing. His arm freed, 
he reached to a small shelf at the bed’s head for 
his revolver, it was not there! He heard him- 
self cursed in a smothered key ; the same instant 
a smell of smoke anda murky gleam told that 
the cabin was fired. 

The miner essayed his might, and burst his 
fetters of twisted wild hemp stalks. As his feet 
planted themselves on the ground, a human 
figure was discerned gliding shadow-like away. 
He dashed after, and re-opened the door which 
had been drawn to its latch, in time to hear a 
person running towards the nearest woods, 

‘¢ Fire !’? 

The voice of one of his neighbors echoed the 
first alarm, and they all came rushing to the 
scene. The thatched roof was flaming like a 
monster torch; it glared upward on the sky, 
and shuddered redly over a broad circle of the 
landscape. The cinders fell in a fiery rain with- 
in, or flew away to scatter hissing on the inky 
black river. 

Eustace pressed into the cabin with a view to 
save his wearing apparel; he found the chest 
containing it, forced open, and the articles strew- 
ed around. The lighter textures had already 
ignited, but the more valuable and less combusti- 
ble woollen garments were seized and rescued. 

“Lior est il perdu?” cried Degrand, coming 
to Meiggs’s assistance. 

“Ts the gold lost ?”” repeated the schoolmaster. 

“No,” was the answer, “I had it on my per- 
son, and it is safe.” 

“Lucky !’’ muttered Leck, who listened to 
this conversation, It is not clear whether he 
meant to congratulate his neighbor, or whether 
indeed theexclamation was not, “ unlucky” con- 
tracted after his usual manner of speaking. 

When the roof had been devoured, the fire was 
easily subdued. The Englishman was not pres- 
ent, and it began now to be significantly men- 
tioned that no one had seen him since he quitted 
the table in his wrath. 

“Do you fancy that there has any ’nection 
with last evening, eh?’ questioned Leck, rue- 
fully, gazing at the steaming logs from Eustace’s 
side. 

“By all means,’”’ returned the latter, jesting 
bitterly, ‘the entertainment would have been 
incomplete without fireworks.” He turned from 
the man with unconquerable repugnance. 

‘«Le’ me ask if’s how ye don’t fasten up any 
nights, though?” said another. ‘The fire 
might have set outside, to be sure, but the chist 
is broke open, we see, and the pistils is stole, you 
say.” 

The New Yorker explained particularly. 
Several went within the roofless walls, and cal- 








culated in what manner an entrance had been | 





effected. The window bar was found to be no | 


real security; and that removed, a long arm 
could reach and withdraw the bar of the door. 

“Tt oughter been done more carfler,”’ sugyest- 
ed Leck, sapiently. 

“ Yes, y-e-s,”’ returned the down-easter, con- 
temptuously, ‘you can say that now—any fool 
could say that now; but last night, you or I’ud 
ha’ did the same thing ourselves.” 

“T must confess I don’t care to make that fel- 
ler rear,’ added Tompkins, seeing the other re- 


join with a look of spite and move off. “Git 


him mad, and he’ll be a fallen angel fell again. 
But who wants a doctor a-dealin’ out medicine, 
after the patient’s dead ?”’ 

Daylight was now considerably advanced. 
His neighbors invited the homeless miner to 


breakfast with them; but he declined, saying | 


cheerfully, “that as through their promptness his 
stores were saved, he thought he could do very 
well for himself till another bed-time.”” 

Being left alone, Eustace first looked about, 
estimating his damages. His roof he decided to 
rebuild immediately; and made some slight 
preparation by tearing away the charred rem- 
nants of rafters, and removing the sooty refuse 
from its lodgement in the grooves of the walls or 
over the room. It may well be conjectured that 
his thoughts meantime, were more unnleasant 
than they would have been had the conflagration 
been accidental, and attended by no extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 





CHAPTER IV. 


LYNCH LAW. 


Tr was shortly after sunrise, and Eustace was 
sitting on a log of wood in front of his seathed 
cabin-door, taking breakfast from a cutting of 
bread and a joint of cold meat held in either 
hand, when a sudden hue-and-cry reached his 
ears, coming apparently from the woods, a quar- 
ter of a mile distant up the river, in the direction 
of which Leck had gone. He hastened round a 
cornér of his cabin which hid from view the cab- 
ins of his neighbors, and not seeing any one, 
went over to the nearest; but this and the others 
were empty of tenants; not a man of the vicin- 
age was by to be inquired of. There was no 
stir at the diggings, which were in full view, and 
aside from that, it was easy to perceive that they 
had gone out at asecond’s notice, as upon no 
common errand. 

It might be that a deer or other wild animal 
had shown itself and challenged capture ; or— 
and the last idea should have been the first, for 
it proved the correct one—it might be they had 
discovered the incendiary, and were proceeding 
to execute summary punishment, according to 
threats uttered against him a little time previous. 
Eustace’s blood curdled at thought of what Leck 
and his two or three kindred spirits must be 
capable of in that incidence. He lost not a 
second in hurrying towards the woods, the same 
sound of human voices guiding him, though their 
violence had now abated. 

Barely a few rods had been gained, before 
the Frenchman appeared, coming pellmell 
through tangled grass drenched with dew, not 
even turning aside for clumps of bushes, so in his 
extreme haste making great waste of time. 
When they met, he seemed in his fatigue and 
want of breath, to have run miles; but he still 
was able to gesticulate furiously, and from that, 
and the other symptoms of a bloodless face and 
wild eye, his friend guessed that he was nearly 
overpowered by some terrible excitement. 

*©O, monsieur le New Yorker! Ah,” gasped 
Degrand, “ courez—courons! L’ Anglais il a une 
corde au cou. Ils fuits se meurtriers. Grand 
Dieu! que nous faut il faire ?” 

Had the foreigner been a Spaniard, a German, 
or an Italian, Eustace could have understood his 
native language, and answered him in the same, 
for he spoke those languages fluently; but the 
Bonapartean tongue to him was meaningless as 
the chatter of a magpie. Degrand’s gestures 
alone were enough, however, to confirm his ap- 
prehensions, just conceived, that some foui deed 
was being perpetrated at the woods; and wait- 
ing for no more, he ran forward at a speed that 
threw the astonished Frenchman speedily arrear. 
Almost upon the spot, yet seeing nothing through 
a thicket that was between, he distinguished 
above the angry tumult the voice of Uriah in 
earnest expostulation : 

“You aint aware what ye’re about, friends. 
I beg an’ beseech ye jest to put off this business 
till sundown, an’ see if ye’ll feel the same then.” 

“Stand back—back! keep your curst fiery 
head out of the way,” was the response unmis- 
takably Leck’s. 

“‘Then, as you wont hear to reason nor right- 
eousness, Why go your own way, and murder a 
fellow-critter ; but mind, I wash my hands clean 
of the bloody outrage.” 

A derisive epithet was hurled back, and Uriah, 
in despair of procuring release or respite for the 
doomed man, turned away from a spectacle that 
seemed fit to be gazed upon only by fiends. At 
that instant Eustace sprang suddenly into the 
midst. 

‘‘Hounds of destruction!” he exclaimed; 
“what is this? Let the man down instantly 
and without harm ; let him down, I say, or there 
shall be here more than one carcase for the crows 
to breakfast on !”’ 

The Englishman, his feet bound upon a stick 
at either end supported on a man’s shoulder, 
was elevated toa large, lower limb of a giant 
oak. Three men stationed around with long 
poles steadied him in his position. A rope of 
the same impromptu manufacture as had been 
used to bind the miner in his burning cabin, was 
about his neck; Leck, instigator absolute, had 
completed its adjustment over the bough upon 
which he sat astride. 

It was Leck, who, able to follow a track like 
a bloodhound, had come upon the victim lying 
asleep, and securely pinioned him while in that 
helpless condition. He had then beckoned from 
a distance to his comrades, who came out not 
knowing what he wished or designed. Some 
proved themselves ready assistants; some in a 
moment of excitement obeyed his authoritative 
dictation, without a sense of what they did; two 






























































you ’cide the fellow shall reign on, why, it may 


chose neutral ground, braced themselves against 
tfees, their lighted pipes in their mouths, and 
hands thrust into their pockets, and viewed pro- 
ceedings, the most indifferent spectators possible. 
Uriah and the Frenchman alone disputed for the 
man’s life; and the latter had been despatched 
by the former, to bring the New Yorker to the 
rescue, awhile he shonld make exertion to delay 
the murderous consummation, till he could arrive, 

Eustace reached the spot, it has been seen, not 
a minute too soon if he would save the life of a 
human being; such he did not suffer himself to 
forget was Carrolton, however he had meanly 
and maliciously injured him—ay, and although 
he appeared a wild boar of Calydon trampling 
under his feet the growing corn, the vines and 
the olives of the pleasant places of his heart. 
It was said that the prisoner had cried out at 
first, and denied his accusation with vehemence ; 
but presently resigned hims@f to the fate that 
seemed inevitable, and while perfectly cool and 
undaunted, neither struggled nor spoke. When 
he had been raised off the ground, and apparent- 
ly but a breath was between himself and eternity, 
he with as much seeming ease as though it had 
been held there of his own accord, drew a hand 
from its thong at his back, took from his bosom 
a golden lecket, which he opened by the touch 
of a spring, and fixed his eyes with mournful in- 
tentness on a miniature it contained. 

So completely were his faculties engrossed, so 
far was his spirit removed from the scene of the 
tragedy in which he was made to act a chief 
part, that not before the nearly fatal cord had 
been severed, and the temporary scaffold lowered 
to the earth, did he become aware of any inter- 
position in his favor; and then he actually look- 
ed around him with far greater bewilderment 
and emotion than he had hitherto betrayed. 
Leck and his coadjutors had swayed perforce to 
the power which a superior mind, by a preroga- 
tive of nature, may exert over minds inferior ; 
still the leader was not without a disposition to 
cavil, nor any more without a resolution to carry 
out finally his purpose against the offending 
stranger. 

“Of course it doesn’t ’cern me,’’ he said, with 
much the look of a hungry cur that is robbed of 
the bone on which he had begun to feast, “ if 


not be our privledge to raise ’jections ; though 
whose turn comes next to be rummaged and 
fired, pends on who has any rights of his own to 
stand up for, and ’haps more ’ticully on who's 
got any gold ’bouthis premises. Whatd’ye say, 
fellers ? jest the thing, aint it, to low a querrel- 
er, a bugglar and a arson to go clear ?”’ 

King Philip, though he might have harangued 
a company of warriors with more eloquence of 
speech, could never have done so with more art- 
fulness of manner. Irony pointed his words 
like arrows, and his tone and gesture poisoned 
them as the gum of the Bohon Upas the weapons. 
He stood where he had let himself down from 
the branch, immediately behind Carrolton, and 
grasping tightly the end of the rope still noosed 
round the culprit’s neck. From the bloodthirsty 
growl of response to his appeal, the English- 
man’s prospects still appeared extremely dubious. 

“Make him swear to leave these parts within 
six hours, and not return under six years,’’ pre- 
scribed Uriah, terrified anew. 

“ You will not in the least object to doing so, 
I fancy,” said the New Yorker, addressing the 
culprit for the first time since they parted so an- 
grily at the supper-table. He .spoke kindly at 
least, for the jeopardy his enemy was in made 
him forget for the time all resentment. 

“T thank you,” returned Carrolton, sincerely 
but firmly, now for first opening his mouth since 
the moment of his capture ; ‘‘ but I must decline 
limiting my freedom—if freedom from this injus- 
tice shall indeed be allowed—by any promises 
whatsoever. Iam aman, with the same rights 
as any of you, and I will not demean myself like 
a dog, even to escape being hanged like one.” 

“Hear the ’fiant ruffan!” exclaimed Leck, 
savagely jerking the rope. ‘ Boys,” he sum- 
moned, snatching a pistol from his breast and 
flourishing it in a rage, ‘‘come up to the work. 
We'll give this hard ’un a free swing in spite ot 
arth. And any of you,” added he, glancing at 
Eustace, “that ’sires to be treated onlike this 
rebble, I warn ye not to interfere no further.” 

‘*My weapon! how came it in your posses- 
sion?” thundered the other, seizing it forcibly. 

*T found it where this fellow laid,” answered 
Leck as mild as May. “I hadn’t gi’n it to you, 
for want of time, but now you can have it.” 

“Thave got it,” was the sententious rejoinder. 

It may have been from pure amazement at be- 
ing addressed in so boldly unfamiliar a style, and 
by one who had never before been seen with the 
bearing he now assumed, that the desperado 
quailed like a detected villain. The New Yorker 
had the secret of the advantage. gained, and 
followed it up promptly. 

“By heaven!” he cried, “it is easy at last to 
see whose neck the rope would fit most admi- 
rably. Scoundrel! miserable traitor! I could 
help to stretch you like the serpent that you are, 
and no one on the footstool would ask your life. 
Ha! we may yet have a display not mentioned 
in the bills.” 

Leck dropped the halter and recoiled several 
paces, but then partly winding up his courage 
said something about what he had done being 
done out of pure friendliness to Meiggs, and that 
he must think this a poor way of requiting 
services. 

‘Silence! leave!’ ordered the other, with the 
authority of a general come out to disperse a 
band of rebels—“ you, and all your murderous 
crew. Home to your digging, every man of you 
who values his life! Tompkins, Degrand, re- 
lease the prisoner.”’ 

The semi-savage darted a look around. No 
more was needed to convince him that not a 
man of his party was to be anywise depended 
on without their leader. They were standing 
huddled and hearkening, like whelps ready to 
scurry at the next alarm of the hunter’s horn. 
He illustrated a move to decamp, they forthwith 
seconded him. On reaching the open prairie 
Leck let off a pistol into the air, in unconscious 
imitation of a fighting cock that escaped well- 
beaten from his adversary, first puts a safe dis- 
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All this while Carrolton left unguanied, a 


with his right hand unbound, might casily, t 
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he chosen, have set himself at libe ity; nevert! 


less, he awaited the issue with much the sprit 
} that more notable prisoner who when word w 
| brought him from the Magistrates that his pris 
doors were open, and himself and « mpan 
| Were free to depart, replied: * Nay, verily, | 


let them come themselves and fetch us oul 

If he was a felon, he was a most stoical one 
The two men, as they had been directed, « 

with their knives the cords which boand his foe 


and hand, Eustace approached to take th rop 


from his neck, In doing so, his eyes fell invo 


} 
Untarnlly upon the daguerrwoty pe which Carrolto: 


still held half raised before him. It was a mei 


glance, ina light that penetrated the mass « 
branches but imperfectly ; however, he believe 
he should mistake his own CAIstonCe WeNXt, afl 
the purely oval face and abundant, flowing curl 
of Rose Banford. It was like perdition to hi 
soul to behold that image in the possession © 
another, That, indeed, seemed to sever his las 
tilament of hope, and to plunge him in the low 


est earthly despair. He stood there rigid and 


ghastly, his only expression strange, vivid gleams 
like the Aurora Borealis shooting from Arctic ive 
The Englishman turned with alow bow of a 
knowledgment, then, without the utterance of « 
syllable, walked leisurely away, keeping the mar 
gin of the woodland. 

“ Qu" avez vous, monsieur?” exclaimed th 
Frenchman, startled, 


“ What ails you?!” asked Uriah, speaking his 
own thought, at the same time that he interpreted 


for his friend. “ Christmas! why you look like 
4 mountain with a volcano inside.” 


“ This business as a whole has been rather 
too much for me, I believe,” replied the Now 


Yorker, evasively. “Good heavens!” he added 
, 
“what a country is this!” 


“About the best and quite the worst in the 


world,” remarked Uriah, taking the lead home- 
ward, 
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nce had been | chose neutral ground, braced themselves against 

ttees, their lighted pipes in their mouths, and 
hands thrust into their pockets, and viewed pro- 
cecdings, the most indifferent spectators possible. 
Uriah and the Frenchman alone disputed for the 
man’s life; and the latter had been despatched 
by the former, to bring the New Yorker to the 
rescuc,ewhile he shonld make exertion to delay 
the murderous consummation, till he could arrive. 

Eustace reached the spot, it has been seen, not 
a minute too soon if he would save the life of a 
human being; such he did not suffer himself to 
forget was Carrolton, however he had meanly 
and maliciously injured him—ay, and although 
he appeared a wild boar of Calydon trampling 
under his feet the growing corn, the vines and 
the olives of the pleasant places of his heart. 
It was said that the prisoner had cried out at 
first, and denied his accusation with vehemence ; 
but presently resigned hims@f to the fate that 
seemed inevitable, and while perfectly cool and 
undaunted, neither struggled nor spoke. When 
he had been raised off the ground, and apparent- 
ly but a breath was between himself and eternity, 
he with as much seeming ease as though it had 
been held there of his own accord, drew a hand 
from its thong at his back, took from his bosom 
a golden locket, which he opened by the touch 
of a spring, and fixed his eyes with mournful in- 
tentness on a miniature it contained. 

So completely were his faculties engrossed, so 
far was his spirit removed from the scene of the 
tragedy in which he was made to act a chief 
part, that not before the nearly fatal cord had 
been severed, and the temporary scaffold lowered 
to the earth, did he become aware of any inter- 
position in his favor; and then he actually look- 
nd Eustace was | ed around him with far greater bewilderment 

of his seathed | and emotion than he had hitherto betrayed. 
1 a cutting of | Leck and his coadjutors had swayed perforce to 
held in either | the power which a superior mind, by a preroga- 
ry reached his | tive of nature, may exert over minds inferior ; 
woods, a quar- | gtill the leader was not without a disposition to 
in the direction | cayil, nor any more without a resolution to carry 
stened round a | out finally his purpose against the offending 
m view the cab- 4 
veing any one, OF carne it doesn’t ’cern me,” he said, with 
sand the others | much the look of a hungry cur that is robbed of 
in of the vicin- | the bone on which he had begun to feast, “ if 

There was no | you ’cide the fellow shall reign on, why, it may 

: full view, and | not be our privledge to raise *jections; though 
ceeive that they | whose turn comes next to be rummaged and 
ice, as upon no | fired, ’pends on who has any rights of his own to 
stand up for, and ’haps more ’ticully on who's 
got any gold ’bouthis premises. Whatd’ye say, 
fellers ? jest the thing, aint it, to “low a querrel- 
en the first, for | er,a bugglar and a arson to go clear ?” 
ht be they had King Philip, though he might have harangued 
ere proceeding | a company of warriors with more eloquence of 
+, according to | speech, could never have done so with more art- 
v time previous. | fulness of manner. Irony pointed his words 
ht of what Leck | like arrows, and his tone and gesture poisoned 
spirits must be | themas the gum ofthe Bohon Upas the weapons. 
He lost not a | He stood where he had let himself down from 
woods, the same | the branch, immediately behind Carrolton, and 
.m, though their | grasping tightly the end of the rope still noosed 
round the culprit’s neck. From the bloodthirsty 
gained, before | growl of response to his appeal, the English- 
yming pellmell | man’s prospects still appeared extremely dubious. 
i with dew, not “Make him swear to leave these parts within 
bushes, soinhis | six hours, and not return under six years,” pre- 
waste of time. | scribed Uriah, terrified anew. 
his fatigue and “ You will not in the least object to doing so, 
es; but he still | I fancy,” said the New Yorker, addressing the 
and from that, | culprit for the first time since they parted so an- 
vodless face and | grily at the supper-table. He ,spoke kindly at 
t he was nearly | least, for the jeopardy his enemy was in made 
itement. him forget for the time all resentment. 
! Ah,” gasped “JT thank you,” returned Carrolton, sincerely 
Anglais il a une | but firmly, now for first opening his mouth since 
triers. Grand | the moment of his capture ; “but I must decline 
limiting my freedom—if freedom from this injus- 
tice shall indeed be allowed—by any promises 
whatsoever. Iam aman, with the same rights 
as any of you, and I will not demean myself like 
a dog, even to escape being hanged like one.” 
3 meaningless as “Hear the ’fiant ruffan!” exclaimed Leck, 
urand’s gestures | savagely jerking the rope. “Boys,” he sum- 
confirm his ap- | moned, snatching a pistol from his breast and 
some foul deed | flourishing it in a rage, “come up to the work. 
rods ; and wait- | We'll give this hard ’un a free swing in spite ot 
at a speed that | arth. And any of you,” added he, glancing at 
. speedily arrear. | Eustace, “that ’sires to be treated onlike this 
nothing through | rebble, I warn ye not to interfere no further.” 
ue distinguished “My weapon! how came it in your posses- 
ice of Uriah in | sion?” thundered the other, seizing it forcibly. 

“TJ found it where this fellow laid,” answered 
Leck as mild as May. “TI hadn’t gi’n it to you, 
for want of time, but now you can have it.” 

“Thave got it,” was the sententious rejoinder. 

It may have been from pure amazement at be- 
ing addressed in so boldly unfamiliar a style, and 
by one who had never before been seen with the 
bearing he now assumed, that the desperado 
quailed like a detected villain. The New Yorker 
had the secret of the advantage: gained, and 
followed it up promptly. 
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make that fel- 
« the other re- 
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* out medicine, 


bly advanced. 
‘less miner to 
clined, saying 
promptness his 
could do very 
ne.” 
looked about, 
* he decided to 
» some slight 
charred rem- 
le sooty refuse 
of the walls or 
»njectured that 
re unpleasant 
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no extraordi- 


ver wild animal 
capture ; or— 


iard, a German, 
» understood his 
aim in the same, 
cuently ; but the 


about, friends. 
off this business 
the same then.” 
vour curst fiery 
response unmis- 


reason nor right- 
y, and murder a 
my hands clean 


back, and Uriah, “ By heaven!” he cried, “it is easy at last to 
or respite for the | see whose neck the rope would fit most admi- 
a spectacle that | rably. Scoundrel! miserable traitor! I could 


y by fiends. At 
ddenly into the 


help to stretch you like the serpent that you are, 
and no one on the footstool would ask your life. 
Ha! we may yet have a display not mentioned 
he exclaimed; | in the bills.” 

down instantly Leck dropped the halter and recoiled several 
a, I say, or there | paces, but then partly winding up his courage 
ase for the crows | said something about what he had done being 
done out of pure friendliness to Meiggs, and that 
und upon astick | he must think this a poor way of requiting 
man’s shoulder, | services. 

limb of a giant “Silence! leave!” ordered the other, with the 
ound with long | authority of a general come out to disperse a 
tion. A rope of | band of rebels—“ you, and all your murderous 
ure as had been | crew. Home to your digging, every man of you 
‘ning cabin, was | who values his life! Tompkins, Degrand, re- 
or absolute, had | lease the prisoner.” 

the bough upon The semi-savage darted a look around. No 
more was needed to convince him that not a 
man of his party was to be anywise depended 
the victim lying | on without their leader. They were standing 
m while in that | huddled and hearkening, like whelps ready to 
\ beckoned from | scurry at the next alarm of the hunter’s horn. 
o came out not | He illustrated a move to decamp, they forthwith 
esigned. Some | seconded him. On reaching the open prairie 
ats; some in a | Leck let off a pistol into the air, in unconscious 
iis authoritative | imitation of a fighting cock that escaped well- 
it they did ; two | beaten from his adversary, first puts a safe dis- 


‘low a track like 











tance between, and then sets pp a valorous 
crowing. 

All this while Carrolton left unguarded, and 
with his right hand unbound, might easily, had 
he chosen, have set himself at liberty ; neverthe- 
less, he awaited the issue with much the Spirit of 
that more notable prisoner who when word was 
brought him from the magistrates that his prison 
doors were open, and himself and companions 
were free to depart, replied: “Nay, verily, but 
let them come themselves and fetch us out.” 
If he was a felon, he was a most stoical one. 

The two men, as they had been directed, cut 
with their knives the cords which bound his feet 
and hand. Eustace approached to take the rope 
from his neck. In doing so, his eyes fell invol- 
untarily upon the daguerreotype which Carrolton 
still held halfraised before him. It was a mere 
glance, ina light that penetrated the mass of 
branches but imperfectly; however, he believed 
he should mistake his own existence next, after 
the purely oval face and abundant, flowing curls 
of Rose Banford. It was like . perdition to his 
soul to behold that image in the possession of 
another. That, indeed, seemed to sever his last 
filament of hope, and to plunge him in the low- 
est earthly despair. He stood there rigid and 
ghastly, his only expression strange, vivid gleams, 
like the Aurora Borealis shooting from Arcticice. 
The Englishman turned with a low bow of ac- 
knowledgment, then, without the utterance of a 
syllable, walked leisurely away, keeping the mar- 
gin of the woodland. 

“Qu? avez vous, monsieur?” exclaimed the 
Frenchman, startled. 

“What ails you?” asked Uriah, speaking his 
own thought, at the same time that he interpreted 
for his friend. “ Christmas! why you look like 
a mountain with a volcano inside.” 

“This business as a whole has been rather 
too much for me, I believe,” replied the New 
Yorker, evasively. “Good heavens !”” he added, 
“what a country is this!” 

“About the best and quite the worst in the 
world,” remarked Uriah, taking the lead home- 
ward. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LA SOLITAIRE. 


BY MINA SKIFP. 


Like a kingly vulture, stooping 
From the mountain's peak, 

To dip in the gushing life-blood 
His fierce and cruel beak ; 

Came those words of bitter mocking, 
Withering my spirits core; 

From lips I long have worshipped, 
That I worship, ah, no more: 


My heart was like the May-time, 
All filled with light and bloom— 

But now it is a blackened desert, 
Peopled with ghosts of gloom; 

They stalk through its sunless caverns, 
Ay, laugh in their fiendish glee, 

At my holiest love derided, 
My trust betrayed by thee! 


They bring from memory’'s vista, 
Each look, each tone of thine; 
They come with lonely wailing, 
Like the breeze in the shuddering pine; 
They jeer at my writhing heart-strings, 
The dead hopes scattered round; 
At the stars that flecked love's banner, 
Now trailing on the ground. 


A wreck, I am lightly floating 
On a tideless, shoreless sea— 

The sullen winds are talking 
Of *‘ woman's treachery.” 

Death may not come to sever 
Existence’s leaden chain; 

But I know ’tis slowly breaking, 
*Neath the crushing bolts of pain. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MAGIC PICTURE. 
A NEW YEAR'S STORY. 








“ELEVEN o’clock and a bright starlight night!” 
Such was the cry of the watchman, as he paced 
his beat through the North Square in the good old 
town of Boston, many, many years ago, when 
the guardians of the night were wont to proclaim 
the hour and the weather in the same breath. 

“Eleven o’clock !” said old Christopher Grid- 
ley, as he started back from the account-book he 
had been poring over, in his little three-pair-back 
lodging-room. ‘Eleven o’clock! I didn’t think 
it had been so late.” 

He consulted a huge silver watch that he rais- 
ed painfully to the light from the depths of his 
fob, like a bucket from a well, and verified the 
watchman’s statement. 

“The scoundrel never comes within half an 
hour of the time, except on New Year’s eve,” 
muttered old Christopher Gridley to himself. 
“He wants to get up a little reputation against 
to-morrow, when he comes round with his good 
wishes, and a strong appetite forsixpences. But 
he never saw the color of my money. A fool 
and money—and I have gray hairs and wisdo® 
Well, well, it’s time to go to bed.” 

Old Christopher Gridley carefully extricated 
the brands from the embers on the hearth, splash- 
ed them with water to extinguish the fire, and 
then raked together and covered up the coals 
with ashes, so as to economize his kindling-stuff 
in the morning. These offices he performed 
slowly, for he was very old and tremulous, with 
slight palsy, and stiff in his joints by reason of 
rheumatism. 

Three light taps at the old man’s door. 
I come in?” asked a squeaking voice. 

Old Christopher Gridley moved across the 
floor in much better time than might have been 
expected from his spavined condition, unlocked 
and opened his chamber-door, collared another 
spavined old man who was shivering outside, 
whisked him into the room, secured the door 
with one hand, and secured a better purchase on 
his victim’s neckcloth with the other, shook him 
up, shook him down, shook him sideways, and 
then giving him a grand combination twist, let 
him down into an arm-chair, and asked him what 
he meant by such conduct, which of course, was 
a very pleasant and agreeable remark. 

Old man number two, engaged in loosening 
his neck-tie, with quite an apopletic look after his 
collaring, replied by a spasmodic wheeze which 
was perfectly unintelligible. 

“ What—what brought you here at this time 
of night ?” gasped Christopher. 

The second old man, glancing at a pair of 
shrunken shanks, not withouta smile of affection- 
ate pride, facetiously replied that it was legs ; 
whereupon old Christopher took up the tongs, 
and old Peter Munroe begged his pardon. 

“T told you,” said Christopher, in a harsh 
voice, ‘not to leave the house to-night.” 

“ Please, sir, Icouldn’t stay there, I couldn’t 
if you was to pile up this here room with gold 
ingots such as you fished up from the wreck of 
Kidd’s vessel in Salem harbor in 1798.” 

“Hush! you old idiot!” said Christopher, 
looking about him. ‘The very walls have ears. 
You know I am very poor, Peter, very poor, just 
enough to keep me out of the almshouse.” 

“We're alone, master, you need not waste 
your breath,”’ said the old servant. ‘ But about 
the house in Bowdoin Square. I can’t stay there, 
it’s haunted.” 

“ Haunted! why you old fool, I shall lose all 
patience with you. What have you seen there ?” 

“Seen? nothing; but I’ve heard enough to 
scare me out of my seven senses. Tramp, tramp 
up and down the stairs; tramp, tramp, along 
the dining-room ; tramp, tramp in the cellar.” 

“ Zounds ! there’s thieves in the house.” 

“Never think so. When the walking was 
loudest, I’ve rushed out with alamp. Nobody 
there !” 

“ Rats probably.” 

“ There’s rats in the wainscoat, but they make 
a different sound.” 

“ Well, I'll go and see for myself,” said Chris- 
topher. “ You go with me.” 

“Not a foot do I budge, this night. I’ve been 
your dog and slave for many a year; I’ve faced 
all kinds of mortal foes for you, Mr. Gridley, and 
for low wages too, because I served your father 
before you, and I’m a sort of family fixture; but 
I’m not going to confront spirits of the other 
world. And that there’s spirits and ghosts in 


“ May 





that house I’m certain sure. I think your ances- 
tors are angry at your putting up the old family 
mansion at auction, to be turned into a tavern, or 
pulled down, and they’ve come back to give you 
a piece of their mind.” 

“Fool!” said Christopher, scowling at the old 
servant, as he put on his hat and cloak, “the 
I'd as 


lief sleep in a churchyard, if it wasn’t for my 


dead rest quiet in their narrow graves. 
rheumatism. I was going to dine in the old 
house to-morrow; a few hours earlier or later 
makes no difference.” 

“ There’s a fire in the dining room. 
the high fender, so it’s all safe. 


I put up 
And the table 
is set for your dinner.” 

“That New Year’s dinner is a relic and me- 
mento of my youthful folly,” said Gridley. 
“ Years ago, there were six of us agreed to dine 
together every New Year’s day—my brother 
Rupert was one of then—I am the last of the set. 
One by one they have dropped away. When a 
member of the club died, he left his portrait to 
tuke his place in the dining-hall. There are five 
on the wall. Mine should be got ready; but 
there’s time enough left for that yet.” 

“Your nephew Rupert, your brother’s son, 
would be glad to paint it for you. He is a very 
poor man, sir, but a very good painter.” 

“Keep your advice till it’s asked,” snarled 
Gridley. “ And why do you speak of that fel- 
low? I dislike to hear his name mentioned. 
Poor, is he? Well, why is he poor?” 

“You know best, sir.”” 

“T know best, sir! what do you mean by that ? 
If he had chosen to help me in my business, I 
would have made his fortune. But he preferred 
spoiling canvasses, to shaving notes. His father 
knew he would turn out an idle spendthrift, and 
so left all his property tome. And the beggar is 
married, too. Well, beggary begets beggary, 
and so on to the end of the chapter. If there 
wasn’t fools in the world, property would be so 
equally distributed that no man would be worth 
aplum. Well, Peter, you can pass the rest of 
the night here, since you are such a blockhead as 
to be afraid of ghosts. The house haunted ? 
Well, I like that.” 

The old man left the room, and descending 
the creaking staircase, stole out into the street, 
and crept along until he reached Bowdoin 
Square, where he halted before a stately old 
brick mansion, with wooden pilasters on the 
fagade, and a garden in front, all since pulled 
down to make room for stores. 

Passing through the garden, now desolate as 
winter could make it, he unlocked the front door, 
passed into the entry, and secured the door again 
behind him. On the side-table were a tinder- 
box, flint and steel, matches and a lamp, so that 
he was not long in the dark. Crawling up stairs, 
lamp in hand, the old man entered the dining- 
room, a low apartment, wainscotted with oak, 
on five panels of which hung as many portraits 
from the pencil of Copley, one of them veiled by 
a green curtain. A fire was blazing on the 
hearth, and the table was spread with a snow- 
white cloth, and there were decanters and glasses, 
polished knives and forks, and rare old China- 
ware. But even these gay features could not 
banish the general air of gloom that filled the 


room. 
Old Christopher Gridley experienced a strange 


feeling of awe, quite foreign to his ordinary bold 
and resolute frame of mind. 

“ Ah, me!” he said, “what joyous revels we 
have had in this very room, in the old, old days, 
and now it’s gloomy as the grave. There is 
something in their babble about art, after all,” 
he added, as he held the light to one of the 
pictures. 

“Harry Hazeldean! By Heaven! his eyes 
seem toreturn my glance. He wasa wild fellow, 
but he paid me back with usury for all the sup- 
pers I gave him. Mark Merriwell! how natural 
he looks in uniform. He would go soldiering, 
and because there was not throat-cutting here, 
must needs enter a foreign service. His bones 
are bleaching on the plains of Moldau. Miles 
Stanley! Well, he took to preaching and made 
a good end they say. Harvey Wells ! and that’s 
his good ship riding at anchor in the back-ground. 
But her hull was not proof against the coral reef, 
and he sleeps in six fathoms. Rupert—but no! 
I cannot draw the curtain that veils his face. I 
must have daylight for that. But I know that 
his eyes—those dark, bright eyes, are looking 
down on me. He was a handsome boy, my ju- 
nior by some years. He was bequeathed to me 
on my mother’s death bed. Well, who can say 
I did not do my duty by him? I made hin 
what he was—rich, rich as I am—it was all my 
doings, for he had no natural gift for money-get- 
ting. I enriched him, and it was fit that I should 
be his heir. No one dare gainsay that.” 

He tottered to a chair, set down his lamp, and 
with a feeble hand, poured out a goblet of wine. 
It was of a rare old vintage, and it warmed his 
cold thin blood, as he drank, and brought up a 
glow in his withered cheek, and quickened his 
pulse for a moment. 

“ Methinks,” said the old man, musingly, “I 
have not enjoyed life as much as I might. But 
Ihave been a busy worker, and I have reaped a 
golden harvest. Music, mirth, society, books, 
pictures, what are they? Their joys are evanes- 
cent as the heat of a straw fire, but the gold re- 
mains, a solid, ponderable, glorious reality. 
Now who shall say that I have misspent my life, 
when I endow a hospital and build a church to 
be remembered by? I shall be spoken of, one of 
these days, not as Gridley the miser, but as 
Gridley the philanthropist.” 

As he conversed thus with himself, he raised 
his eyes to the pictures on the wail. To his as- 






tonishment and terror, he saw that the curt 
which veiled his brother’s portrait had been 
drawn aside by an invisible hand, and the soft, 
dark eyes of which he had spoken now looked 
down on him with a sorrowful earnestness. 
“Ttis a fantasy!’ he uttered, after gazing 
spell-bound at the picture. 
have any real existence. 


“ Such things cannot 
Yet the curtain hung 
there a moment since.” 

He leaned back in his chair and closed his 
eyes for a moment to collect his scattered 
thoughts. When he opened them again the 
curtain hung before the picture omce more, and 


he was satisfied that his senses had cheated him, 
when he beheld, seated in a chair at the further 
end of the long table, the figure of his deceased 
brother. He wore his hair powdered, bat his 
face was youthful, though sad in its expression, 
He had on a coat with wide sleeves of maroon 
colored velvet, with fretted gold buttons. A cra 
vat of tine lace fell over his long black satin 
Waistcoat, and embroidered wristbands enhanced 
the delicacy of his white hands. The apparition 
gazed mournfully upon the old man as Copley’s 
picture on the wall had done, 

“Brother!” said a musical voice, “ Brother! 
what have I ever done to thee inthe flesh, that my 
spirit should be tortured by thy deeds to me and 
mine ?”” 

Gridley gasped, and choked, and trembled in 
every limb. For a time he could not speak, but 
by degrees, growing accustomed to the strange- 
ness of the apparition, and with a lurking suspi- 
cion that he was dreaming, he found his voice 
and said : 

“ What have I done ?” 

“You have usurped the orphan’s portion,” 
said the sad voice. ‘You poisoned my mind 
against my son, and induced me to make a will 
in your favor. But my eyes were opened in 
time, and Trevoked it, making, by another will, 
Rupert my sole heir. What has become of that 
document ?”” 

Gridley was speechless. 

“ You have destroyed it.” 

“No, no,” faltered Christopher, “IT could not 
do that. 1 suppressed it, hid it! It is in the 
wainscot, the first panel on the right of the fire- 
place.” 

“Beware of deceiving the spirit you have sum- 
moned from the better land.” 

“T will prove that I have spoken the truth!” 
said Gridley. “ I—I will produce the will.” 

He attempted to rise, but the excitement had 
been too much for him, he sank back in his chair, 
utterly unconscious. 

* * * * * 

“Past twelve o’clock, and a starlight morn- 
ing!” cried the watchman. 

“Then a happy New Year, Charley!” said a 
gay young man. “And here’s a dollar for you, 
though you owe me one.” 

At that moment the chimes of Christ’s Church 
rang out a silvery welcome to the new-born year. 

Fifteen minutes after, the young man who had 
given the watchman a dollar, was wishing a 
happy New Year to a pretty young woman who 
had been sitting up by the fire in her bed-room 
watching anxiously for her husband’s return. 

“Dear Rupert!” said she, “I trembled for 
your safety.” 

“Tremble no longer, but give mejoy. Every- 
thing went well. Iam bound to make old Peter 
comfortable for the remainder of his days. How 
I misjudged that honest old fellow! I thought 
he was an accomplice of my precious uncle. But 
he has been a true friend to me, and together we 
managed the magic picture most admirably. The 
panel was sawed out, and I stood there in the 
dress and attitude of the original—my poor 
father. At the proper time I presented myself, 
and uncle, though bold as alion, gavein. It was 
a hazardous experiment, and I might have got 
a bullet in the heart, instead of the will in my 
pocket.” 

“Your father’s will?” 

“Yes, and more than that, old Peter is ready 
to turn State’s evidence.” 

“But you will not prosecute your father’s 
brother, Rupert?” 

“No, provided he makes fall restitution, I will 
spare him.” 

And he did make full restitution of the stolen 
property, and, what is more, old Christopher 
Gridley, determined to atone for the past, as far 
as in him lay, bequeathed the whole of his own 
vast estate to his nephew’s wife and children, 
after deducting certain charities; remorse and 
penitence having suddenly been awakened in his 
breast, by the revelation of the Macic Picture. 

+*2co + 


A HUCKSTER OUTDONE. 


Away down inthe smart village of Cincinnati, 
there vegetates a certain hotel keeper, who, for 
cuteness, is “some,” you may depend. Having 
been frequently imposed upon while supplying 
his bounuful larder with the article of geese, by 
the wide awake ‘ Buckeye ” hucksters, he deem- 
ed it high time to try if cheating wasn’t a game 
that two could play at. So one morning, bright 
and early, he presented himself before one of the 
numerous farmers’ wagons surrounding the mar- 
ket squares, with: “‘Is-s-say, friend, g-g-got 
any g-geese ”’ (The poor fellow has got Charles 
Lamp’s defect of speech.) 

“Yes, tine lot.” 

“ W-w-well, I’ve g-g-got up to my h-h-house 
the all firedest set of boys for g-y-geese you ever 
d-did see, and I want to h-head ’em off a few 
with some tough ones—c-can’t you p-pick me out 
a few old h-he fellers 

“Well I don’t kuow but I might find one or 
two,” and so turning over his pile of poultry, he 
collects on one side of his wagon some eight or 
ten geese, whose claim to the title of old “he 
fellers,”’ might justly be pronounced clear and 
unquestionable. 

** Mine host”’ eyed the process of separation 
with evident satistaction. 

“ Are those all the t-tongh ones you've g-got ?”” 

“ Yes, sir, and I vow 4 didn’t know I had so 
many.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “I g-guess I'll take 
the other lot !’—Bujfalo Courter. 


CURIOUS WOLF TRAP. 


A very ingenious and apparently effectual con- 
trivance for catching and killing wolves, foxes, 
ete., has been invented by Frederic Reuthe, of 
this city, a Workman iu Colt’s pistol fac tory. It 
is small and compact, being hardly ten inches 
long, and it works with much strength and pre- 
cision. Two steel prongs, fitted into a close 
steel or iron case, are provided with four barbed 
points, upon Ww hich the bait is fixed. The little 
thing is completed by two small tubes or 
pistol barrels, ranning engthwise with the case 
on either side, and provided with cones for pur- 
cussion caps. When the animal seizes the meat 
he pulls out the two prongs upon which it is fas- 
tened, and in doing so opens them by a powerful 
spring, thus forcing his jaws wide apart and hold- 
ing them firmly by the cruel barbed points, while 
at the same instant both pistol barrels are simul- 
tancous]y discharged down his throat! It finishes 
him completely. Even without the pistol shots, 
no wolf could pet away with those barbed pomts 
in his jaws. Anexperment tried on a dog “ suc- 
ceeded admirably.’ The inventor goes wo Can- 
ada with his trap, to sell it in that wolf-swarm.ng 
region.—Hartford Times 
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THE HARDEST MODE TO DIF. 


To be shot dead is one of the easiest modes of 
terminating life ; vet, rapid as it is, the body has 
leisure to feel and reflect. On the first. atte mpt 
by one of the frantic adherents of Spain, to 
assassinate William, Prince of Orange, who took 
the lead in the revolt of the Netherlands, the bal! 
ney d through the bones of the face and brought 
him to the ground. In the instant that preceded 
stupefaction, he was able to frame the notion that 
the ceiling of the room had fallen and crushed 
him. The cannon shot which plunged into the 
brain of Charles XTT. did not prevent his seix ne 
his sword by the hilt. The idea of an attack, 
and the necessity of a defence, was pressed on him 
by a blow which we should Inve supposed too 
tremendous to leave an interval for thought. But 
it by no means follows that the inflicting of fatal 
wounds is aecompanied by a pang. From what 
is known of the first effects of gues wounds, 
it is probable that the impression is rather. stun- 
ning thanacute. Unless death be immediate, the 
pain is as varied as the nature of the injuries, 
and these are past counting up, 

But there is nothing singular in the dying sen- 
sation, thoagh Lord Byron remarked the phy sio- 
logical peculiarity that the impression is in¥ari- 
ably that of languor, while in Jeath from a stab, 
the countenance reflects the traits of natural ehar- 
acter to the last breath, 

Some of these cases are of interest, to show 
with what slight disturbance life may go under a 
mortal wound, till it finally comes ‘to a sudden 
stop. A foot soldier at Waterloo, pierced by a 
musket ball in the hip, begged water of a trooper 
who chanced to possess a canteen of beer. The 
wounded man drank, returned his heartiest 
thanks, mentioned that his regiment was nearly 
exterminated, and having proceeded a doven 
yards on his way to the rear, fell to the earth, 
and with one convulsive movement of his limbs, 
concluded his career, Yet his voice gave scarce- 
ly the smallest sign of weakness. 

Captain Basil Hall, who, in his early youth, 
Was present at the battle of Corunna, has singled 
out, from the conclusion which consigns to obliv- 
ion the woes and gallantry of war, another in- 
stance, extremely similar, which occurred on that 
occasion, An old officer, who was shot in the 
head, arrived pale and faint at the temporary 
hospital, and begged the surgeon to” look at his 
wound, which was pronounced mortal.“ Indeed, 
I fear so,”’ he responded, with impeded utterance, 
“and yet I should like very much to live a little 
longer, if it were possible.” He laid his sword 
upon a stone at his side, “as gently,” says Hall, 
“as if its steel had been turned into glass,” and 
almost immediately sank dead upon the turf.— 
Quarterly Review. 





Our Curious Department. 
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Singular Facts of Plants. 

Plants are seldom motionless. The wind wafts the seed 
of the dandelion, The waves bear the nut of the cocoa 
palin, and there are some plants that would almost seem 
to attach themselves to particular races. The common 
plantain is called by the North American Indiaus “ The 
white man’s footstep.” Currents of air carry seeds and 
the eggs of insects and infusoria. To settle this formerly 
disputed question, a German philosopher, Unger, placed 
several plates of glass, carefully cleaned, between the al- 
most air-tight double sashes with which he protected his 
study against the rigors of a flerce northern climate. Six 
months later he tock them out, and examined the dust 
that had fallen on them through almost imperceptible 
cracks and crevices with a microscope. The result was, 
that he discovered in the apparently inorganic dust the 
pollen of eight distinct plants, the seeds of eleven varie- 
ties of fungus, the eggs of four infusoria, and living indi- 
viduals of at least one geaus! 





Ancient Coin found. 

A few days since, some workmen, in digging on the 
bank of the Kenduskeag stream, about two miles from 
Bangor, turned out a deposit of silver coin, amounting 
to about forty dollars in value. These coins are of the 
size of a ninepence and a common cent. On one side ix a 
head, and on the other an Indian with bow and arrows 
and one star. The letters on one side appear to make the 
word * Victoria,’ with three letters additional. The let- 
tering on the other side could not be deciphered. The 
money is quite thick and very imperfectly trimmed, hav- 
ing no finish on the edge. The head and the Indian are 
well done. How this money came in its deposit is of 
course a mystery, but it is undoubtedly old Spauish, Pe- 
ruvian, or Mexican coin. 


Initials. 

Some curious lexicographist has remarked that “ there 
are more names beginning with the early letters of the 
alphabet than with the latter ones. At Cambridge, where 
the classes In the college have been alphabetically divided 
into two rections, the division has generally fallen at the 
letter H., eight letters including all the names of the first 
half of the class, and eighteen including those in the other 
half. A glance at the directory will show that the names 
beginning with the three letters A, B,C, oceupy 78 pages 
out of 256, being 22 per cent., or nearly one-quarter, in- 
stead of one eighth, as the Review has it." 





Appalling. 

An idiot of Salzburg exhibited complete insensibility to 
fear. By way of testing his hardihood, he was made to 
watch a man laid out in » shroud and feigning death, 
The idiot perceiving some motion in the corpse, Aesined it 
to lie still; but the pretended corpse raising itself in spite 
of this admonition, the idiot seized a hatchet, which was 
unluckily within his reach, and cut off firet one of the 
feet of the unfortunate counterfelt, and then, unmoved 
by his cries, cut off his head. He then calmly resumed 
his station by the real corpse 
Prophetic Dream. 

A gentleman residing in Pittsburg, mys the Chronicle, 
who recently lost a female friend in Philadelphia, by ty- 
phoid fever, relates that on the night of her death he 
dreamed of seeing a corpse sitting upright in a rocking 
chair. The next day he learned of the death of his rela- 
tive, acousin, but only on Thursday of the next week 
ascertained the fact that she died in her rocking chalr 





Curious Relic. 

In the grounds of Abbington Abbey, Northampton- 
shire, stands Garrick’s mulberry-tree, with this Ineerip- 
tion upon copper attached to one of ite limba: © This tree 
was planted by David Garrick, Raq . at the request of Aen 
Thursby, as growing testimony of their friendship 
1778." 

Miraculous. 

According to Justin Martyr the seventy-two translators 
of the Bible were slut up fur the time In thirty #ix celle 
each two translating « complete version On subsequent 
comparison, it was found that the thirty-six eoples did 
not vary by a word or by = letter’ 

Monstrous Apple. 

W. ¢. Porter, of Uorvauw 

Thy bien. and weighing two pounds five 


Oregon, lately sent to thie 
an apple raise 
and ahalfounces. It t* said to he the largest ever grown 


A Curious Fact. 
Men buried in a5 areianche of snow, hear every word 





are terking for them, while their 


uttered by these whr z 


own shouts fall to penetrate even a few fret of the anew 


A Monster Work. 

There is one canal in China over two thousand miles In 
length. an? which passes through forty-one cithee Im ite 
course through the emptre 


Queer Custom. 
Ie was a custum with the ancients to powder thetr heats 


yellow, as It lately was to powder white 
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BY J. EDWIN SPY. 
A rover wild is old Father Time, 
And the prints of his moccasined feet 
We everywhere find, and in every clime 
Their indelible impress meet. 
He came from the depths of eternity forth, 
And with chilling breath and keen 
He hath blasted the fairest things of earth, 
And its fondest hopes I ween. 


Hfe comes with a mighty, noble tread, 
And nations at his throne 

In humble and anmingled dread 
His will imperious own. 

Caring not for wealth nor power, 
Beauty's shrine or noble birth, 

He doth ever wield his eceptre 
O’er the nations of the earth. 


He hath come from the kingly tombs and shrines, 
From the depths of the hidden past; 
Through the dark aisles of unnumbered years 
His blighting course is cast. 
On through future, endless ages, 
Borne by a swift, unfettered tread, 
Time is ever, ever onward, 
Fraught with mingled joy and dread. 


Brightest hopes, like jewels sparkling, 
Deeds of darkness, fiendish crime, 
Hidden lie, ne’er to be shaken 
But by old, all-searching Time. 
Tales of misery, sorrow, woe, 
O'er the mystic, clouded past, 
Are like the storm-king’s darkening glow 
On its sky in blackness cast, 


So swift is Time in his rapid flight, 
That we mark not his magic spell, 
Till he throws o'er our hopes his withering blight, 
And fancy’s fond visions in sorrow dispel; 
But his course is ever onward 
To the realms of unknown space, 
Back, through countless ages furrowed, 
Do we fad his blighting trace. 


Still he journeys on forever, 
Never tarrying on the way, 

And the flow of Time's swift river 
Lets no mortal pause or stay. 

Far beyond the grave's chill darkness, 
And the gloom of life’s short even, 
Time's ever glowing beams are shining 

Through the joys of endless heaven. 
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THE STALWORT NEGRO. 
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BY RALPH TRYON. 

In the outskirts of Havana, many years ago, a 
Yankee tar was steering his course rather 
wildly. The jolly son of the ocean had alto- 
gether too much liquor on board, which being 
stowed without discrimination, had left him deci- 
dedly crank. He had completely lost all idea of 
the points of his compass, although his irregular 
course had made a rough circuit of them all. To 
add to his difficulties, the darkness of night was 
upon him, and his knowledge of Spanish was 
confined to only a few words. 

“Blow me tight,” he exclaimed, “if I don’t 
believe I’m half seas over! I’ve been cruising 
about some hours, if I remember rightly, and 
hang me if I see anything that looks like the 
spars of the Dashing Hannah, yet.” 

Nick Waters—thus was the seaman called— 
came to a dead stop, and stood as still as one in 
his condition was able, in order to consider a lit- 
tle. Thus he remained some moments, trying to 
clear his muddled perceptibilities—without very 
good success, however—when he was suddenly 
aroused by a stifled cry at no great distance. 

“ There is a hail of distress,” said Nick, solil- 
oquizing, “and somebody else seems to have 
tumbled into strange waters besides myself.” 

At that moment, the cry was repeated in a 
tone so agonizing, that the startled sailor became 
partially restored to sobriety. 

“ Blast me if I can stand this!’ he muttered. 
“ Some foul play is underweigh yonder, and Nick 
Waters is not the boy to stand by and see that 
sort of thing done, without having a hand in the 
matter. I’ve got the bearings, so I will range 
quietly alongside and see what all this breeze is 
about.” 

As he drew near the spot from whence the 
sound had proceeded, he saw two villanous-look- 
ing men dressed as seamen, who had got a negro 
in their power, and were preparing to commit 
some act of cruelty upon the poor wretch—what 
he knew not. The black, he noticed, was framed 
to possess immense physical power, and Nick 
was satisfied that he had been taken unawares, or 
he would never have been so completely over- 
powered. 

His hands were secured with ratlines, and 
while one of the men was seated coolly astride 
of him, smoking his pipe, the other, with his 
knee upon his chest, seemed to be in the act of 
prying the negro’s mouth open with a marlin- 
spike. Notwithstanding the ruffian looks of the 
men, the young sailor went boldly up to them, 
and shouted : 

“Avast there, shipmates! This is carrying a 
lark altogether too far.’’ 

“Keep on your own tack and let us alone, or 
you will fare the worse for it,” was the surly 
reply. 

“ Well, that’s English, if it is lacking in civility, 
but what are you doing to that nigger ?” 

“That is our business. Sheer off, if you value 
the looks of your figure head.” 

“Now look you, mates,” said the young man, 
placing his arms akimbo, “my name is Nick 
Waters, and the man hasn’t worn shoe leather 
yet that is to scare me. I hailed you civilly, 
and here I shall heave to until Iam satisfied that 
you mean no foul play to the black.’’ 

“* Well, since you are as curious as a wench, 
and as we wish you no harm, we are only going 
to give this imp ofa sea-cook a sound basting 
for carrying too glib a tongue between his jaws.” 

“And you baste a nigger by ramming a mar- 
lin-spike down his throat! According to my 
ideas, I should think you was trying to spit him, 
rather.” 

“T would advise you to keep your ideas to 
yourself and move on. You see we have made 
up our minds to wallop this black thief, and if 
you see fit to interfere, why there will be blood- 


displayed a wicked-looking knife. 

| “Save me,” said the black; “they will cut 

out my tongue.” 

| Puta stopperon your jaw,” angrily shout- 
ed one of the men. “ Another word, and I will 

whip my knife across your sooty throat.”” 

“There will be two words about that,” said 
| Nick, as he coolly drew a double-barrelled pistol 
from the breast-pocket of his short jacket. “TI 
will put this little growler against your piratical 
| knifes, so the odds is on my side.” 

At that moment the negro, taking advantage 
of their surprise, by a desperate effort threw off 
the two men, and with one vigorous spring 
placed himself behind the young sailor. The 
latter, with cocked pistol, kept the assailants at 


” 





letting betwixt us, that’s all; and the speaker 


himself, he quietly laid down his oar and for the 
first time addressed his astonished captive. 
“So it seems that you have forgotten me ?”’ 
The captain surveyed his swarthy features for 


| some moments, ere he replied : 


“Is it possible? Can it be the same person 


,.whom I rescued, so many years ago ?” 


bay, while with his disengaged hand he cut the | 
lashing, as well as he was able, from the arms of | 


the black, who the moment he found himself free, 
fell like a tiger upon his late captors. In vain 
did they oppose him with their knives. His 
agility enabled him to avoid even a scratch, while 
his immense strength soon laid them prostrate 
and senseless at his feet. 


Fora moment he glanced upon his foes with | 


his swarthy features distorted with savage pas- 
sion, and then hastily seizing their knives, bade 
his deliverer follow him, and strode away with 
rapid strides, Nick, now thoroughly sobered, 
was obliged to tax his active limbs severely, in 
order to keep up with the black, who pursued his 
way for some minutes in silence. At length he 
paused, and the young sailor, breathing hard 
with exertion, reached his side. 

“Well, my sable friend,” he said, “if we 
have run before the wind long enough to suit 
your purpose, I should like to know our where- 
abouts—for hang me, if I haven’t lost all ideas 
of latitude and longitude.” 

“You have done me a good turn, and I shall 
not forget it. Tell me what I can do for you. 
If you are in want of money,as those of your 
calling generally are at your age, I have some 
spare dollars in my locker.” 

“Belay there, on that sort of lingo. If I 
have done you a service, it was just because I 
had a mind to do so; and as for shot in your 
locker, I dare say there is none too much of it. 
I should, however, like to have a little light on 
the subject of the scrape in which I found you.” 

“The story is not quickly told, nor would you 
care to hear it; but the long and the short of the 
matter is, that the tongue which they tried to cut 
out could by a word hang them, and they, poor 
fools, seemed to forget that they could do the 
same by me. Enough that no fair means were 
used for placing me in the fix you found me.” 

“Tt’s my mind that you are no common nig- 
ger; but that’s neither here nor there. I want 
to find the Dashing Hannah, as lively a little 
brig as old Neptune ever pressed into service, 
and if you will lay out the course so I can find 
her, why we will square yards and call our affairs 
quits.” 

The grateful African was but too glad of an 
opportunity to serve his new friend,and about 
two hours before daybreak Nick was safely on 
board the brig. Five minutes after, he was 
snoring as soundly in his bunk as though nothing 
had happened. ‘ 

Years passed away, and Nick had become 
Captain Nicholas Waters, and master of a brig 
as far surpassing the Dashing Hannah, as that 
now ancient craft did in her youthful days a sand 
barge. He had eschewed his youthful follies, 
and had long since found out that liquor and 
navigation would not jibe together; so he had 
most unceremoniously thrown the former over- 
board. Few could recognize the jolly tar of for- 
mer days in the shrewd, thriving master of the 
Sea Breeze. 

He was bound for Havana, and within a few 
hours’ sail, when he was overhauled by a rakish 
schooner, then one of the scourges of the Span- 
ish seas, and boarded without the slightest cer- 
emony. ‘The black flag which fluttered from her 
gaff proclaimed her ruthless character; and as 
her deck was covered with a blood thirsty set of 
men, armed to the teeth, resistance by a crew of 
eleven was entirely out of the question. Waters 
thought if they got off with their lives, it was as 
much, under the circumstances, as he could 
expect. 

Meanwhile his crew had been most roughly 
treated, and deprived of whatever articles of 
value they had about them; nor was his own 
person exempt, for he was thrown to the deck, 
and a hand was just drawing his watch from his 
fob, when astern voice commanded the man to 
forbear, and the pirate chief, a Herculean black, 
lifted Waters to his feet as though he had been a 
child. 

“Hold!” he exclaimed ; “all of you, as you 
value your lives !” 

The motley ruffians paused irresolutely at a 
command so unusual on such an occasion, and 
sullenly waited for their chief to explain. 

“Tt is my will that the vessel proceed un- 
harmed to her destination.” 

“ That may not be,” said his mate, a villanous 
looking Portuguese ; “‘ we have taken the craft 
fairly, and blow me if we part with her so 
easily !”” 

“Am I to be obeyed?” 

“In all but this, which goes beyond the power 
allowed you by our compact. I appeal to the 
crew.” 

An ominous murmur ran through the desper- 
ate crowd, and after a brief consultation, they 
rallied around the mate to support their claims 
by force, if necessary. The eyes of their chief 
glowed as fiercely as a savage beast. With the 
exclamation, ‘‘ mutiny,” he caught up a hand- 
spike, and ere an arm could interpose, the form 
of his associate sunk lifeless to the deck, brained 
by his terrible blow. 

The astounded crew seemed paralyzed for 
some moments; but soon a reaction took place, 
and a cry of “revenge for our comrade,” was 





seized Waters, and springing with him to the 
rail, fairly threw him into the boat alongside, and 
| jumped after him himself. With a vigorous shove, 
| he shot it under the stern of the brig, and sculled 
with great rapidity away. When a short dis- 
| tance had been placed between the mutineers and 




















“The same—yet changed as you see. That 
service, you then rendered me, has saved your 
life, and will save your brig and crew for you.” 

“Tam indeed grateful to you, but beyond my 
own life I do not see how you can save more for 
me, when you appear to have lost your own 
command.” 

“T shall soon be on board and in full power, 
for the rascals know that since I have finished 
the Portuguese, no man but myself can nav- 
igate.”” 

“Pardon me,” said Waters, “ but I must say 
that you seem superior to your race.” 

“In my native land, my father was a chief,” 


said the pirate, in a tone of bitterness, “and I | 


was looked upon as his successor. Missionaries 
came among us, and I was taught, when a lad, 


to read and write in your language. In an evil 


hour, I was taken by a slaver’s gang, and en- 
dured all the torments of one of those terrible 
voyages. Soon after we were landed, in a mo- 
ment of desperation I effected my escape. 
Chance placed me in the power of a pirate 
band, whose chief, pleased with my great 
strength, attached me solely to his person, and 
in time taught me the mysteries of navigation. 


Gradually I have become what you now see me, | and final meeting of the creditors, Mr. Seymour | 


but I am tired of bloodshed, and as soon as pos- 
sible, shall escape to my own land.” 

A hail now came from the mutineers. The 
heat of their resentment over, they felt the help- 
lessness of their condition, and offered terms of 
entire submission, if their chief would assume 
the command. The African placed the boat 
within a few rods of the brig, and then stated his 


terms. 
“ The brig must proceed on her voyage.” 


“It is hard,” was the reply; “but we have 
no choice ; only you will allow us what money 
we have found on board.” 

“ Not a dollar,” said the chief. 

“Nay, let them have it,” said Waters; ‘“ you 
have already run a great risk on my account, 
and I will not expose you to further violence.” 

The chief did not appear to heed him. 

“No, not a dollar shall you touch. Such are 
my terms, and if they are not accepted, I will 
leave you to your own destruction.” 

The ruffians knew the determination of their 
leader was unalterable, and after some delay, 
submitted with the best grace their rough natures 
could assume, and Waters and his preserver 
once more stood upon the quarter deck of the 
brig. 

Now since you once more acknowledge my 
authority,” said the black, addressing his men, 
“T will explain my conduct. This man once 
saved me from a fate worse than death—and is 
there one among you, bloody-minded as you are, 
that would have done less than I have done ?”’ 

Nota voice of dissent was raised, and in a 
few moments the decks were cleared of the say- 
age band; and as the chief was stepping over 
the rail, he wrung the captain’s hand and said : 

“ You will never see nor hear of me again.” 

His words were true, for although Waters 
made all the inquiry he was able, he never 
learned the fate of his singular preserver ; but to 
the latest day of his life, he ceased not to express 
the gratitude he owed the generous pirate. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 





We always admired the manner in which 
Mrs. Seymour met the adverse events of life. 
Her husband was a man of extended mercantile 
engagements, and was considered a possessor of 
great wealth, but by some of those mysterious 
processes upon which no calculations are made, 
his circumstances were greatly changed. The 
house and furniture were to be surrendered to 
creditors—the opulent mansion must be ex- 
changed for the suburban cottage—domestic ar- 
rangements must now be superintended by Mrs. 
Seymour, and it was considered by many of her 
aristocratic friends as a great downfall. Mr. 
Seymour had agonized over the coming event; 
he felt nerved to endure, himself, all the bitter 
dregs of a changed condition—but how should 
he disclose it to his wife? She saw that some- 
thing preyed upon his spirits, and by her winning 
ways coaxed out of him the state of his pecu- 
niary affairs. And how nobly she met the dis- 
closure, let her own language declare. Having 
been told that her house and furniture were 
pledged— 

“But has your reputation as an honorable mer- 
chant been shaken?” asks the noble wife. 

“O,no. Iam determined to keep back noth- 
ing, and by God’s help, with unsullied character 
I may yet redeem in part my shattered fortune.” 

“And is this all I am to lose?—only outward 
possessions, my husband, at which you are griev- 
ing? Then cheer up, and we will make the best 


| of it.” 


sical acquirements could not be pursued under 
foreign instructors; German masters must quit 
their charges ; and indeed a complete revolution 
must ensue, When from abundance one drops 
into penury—and sad countenances might well 
betoken heavy hearts to men who lived in such 
luxurious enjoyments when the day of parting 
came. 

And there sat Mrs. Seymour in her neat little 
cottage, feeling how much she was left to enjoy. 
John and Hattie had entered upon the town 
school, and they were delighted with their teach- 
ers ; their schoolmates were far more agreeable 
than those they left in “select” schools; there 
was no jealous rivalry here to display new 
dresses—no ambitious desire to give showy par- 
tics; nobody was less. respected because they 
were obliged to labor. There was a plot of 
green grass before the cottage door, and wood- 
bine clambered over the porch, and “ papa’’ had 
hung two cages of birds in the midst of the 
shrubbery ; there was a garden, too, for flowers 
and vegetables, some pear, plum and peach trees 
—the quince bushes were hanging closely to- 


gether—and it was a mystery to the children | 


why their parents had not always lived so pleas- 
antly. The old cross cook was dismissed—John 
kindled the fires, Hattie brought the articles 
from the store closet, mother made beautiful 








light bread, the two little girls set the table in | 


the cozy dining-room, and the children took turns 


| in waiting. 
Six months from this period, after the third | 








(Gathered for The Flag of our Union. } 
A Budget of Fun. 


What vocalist can lay claim to having ever 
been listened to by an ear of corn? An ad- 
vertisement in one of the morning papers says : 
“Wanted—A_ female who has a knowledge of 
fitting boots of a good moral character.” We 
suppose boots of a good moral character mean 
those that are well-sorep.—What is an old 
woman in the midst of the sea, like’? Like to 
be drowned.——A worthy minister, noted for 
his wit, on being asked what kind of a person 
the wife of M—— was, replied, “I will give you 
her grammatical character. She is a noun sub- 
stantive—seen, felt and heard. Wasn't it 
mean in Powers to chisel a poor Greek slave out 
of a little piece of marble ?——While voting in 
New York, a man had his nose shot off, but was 
consoled for his loss by several, who said, “ It 
was an ugly one any way, and one that no de- 
cent man would carry on his face.’’ Is there 
a soul living who has heard a sentiment emanat- 
ing from a breast of veal—— The individual who 
was ever seen by the eye of a potato has never 
been visible. Barnum may possibly discover 
hii. The Cheltenham Free Press, an English 
paper, in deep indignation at the funeral of a 
suicide, says: “They buried him like a dog, 
with all his clothes on ’* “Papa, have guns got 




















| legs?” “No.” “How do they kick then?” 


was a free man—ready to engage as a clerk in | 


some counting-house—haying surrendered even 
more than his creditors required. Though he 
paid but seventy-five cents on the dollar, yet he 


| had a full discharge from all further claims. 


Musing upon the past, contrasting it with his 
present altered condition, having bade a tinal 
adieu to his dingy counting-room on the wharf, 
and his large granite house at the west end, and 
feeling that he was now a bankrupt merchant, 
heavy thoughts pressed upon him—he forgot his 
blessings, and thought only of the shady side of 
life. Thus reflecting, he arrived at his cottage 
door, where the silvery tones of his wife bade 
him welcome. With tender concern, she in- 
quired why no answering smile rested upon him. 
Mr. Seymour burst into tears, exclaiming : 

“My dear, Iam a poor man—I never so fully 
realized it before. I am again to begin life, and 
perhaps shall be obliged to labor for those I 
helped into business !”” 

“And is that all?” again inquired Mrs. Sey- 
mour. “John,” said she, tenderly, ‘you are 
unjust to Providence. In your loss there may 
be great gain. I donot deplore the change as I 





once might. ‘This cottage has yielded me far | 
more calm delight than our fashionable residence | 


ever did ; labor is pleasant to me; I have no do- 


| mestics to vex me; our children are more healthy | 


and helpful than when surrounded by luxuries ; 
their education is progressing quite as rapidly ; 
and I think the common branches, of which they 
are gaining much that will be of practical value, 
far exceeds all showy accomplishments. Besides, 
there are facilities here to acquire whatever is 
ornamental, and at a much cheaper rate than in 
the city. Our neighbors, too, are very cultivated 
and refined. There is no false standard of wealth 
or jealous rivalry ; I am not tormented to devise 
means to procure a showy dress or ornaments ; 


we are all healthier and happier, inasmuch as ra- | 


tional enjoyments never cloy. Now pray tell me 
what you are deprecating. What if you do ex- 
change situations, for a time, with one who was 
your clerk? It is only humiliating because a 
false pride makes itso. The respect of the truly 
worthy is only enhanced when a man rises above 
all discouraging aspects. Go to Field’s to-mor- 
row, if he will give you a salary of a thousand 
per year, and with our cheap rent, and our gar- 
den products, and my labor, and the children’s 





help, we will lay by something for age even with | 


this trifling sum. So let us be thankfui and not 
repine, so long as we are spared to each other, 
and have so many blessings left.” 

Mr. Seymour felt as if a load had passed off 
his mind, as his wife reasoned. He accepted the 
situation in the counting-room, and felt no cha- 
grin, The old merchants clasped him warmly 
by the hand and proffered him any needed aid, 
and before two years were ended, the firm stood 
“Seymour & Field.” “And for all this suc- 
cess,” said the grateful man, “I am indebted to 
my wife, who nerved me up when I should but 
for her have sunk.” 

And how turned the scale with the other two 
partners? Too proud to take subordinate sta- 


tions, they removed to a foreign city, and after | 
various devices to sustain a business with im- | 


paired credit, their families retreated to their 
fathers’ dwellings, and their husbands departed 


for Australia—vainly hoping the earth would | 


disgorge a mine for which with patient laber they 
refused to toil. 

The Seymours, in the meantime, are a model 
family. They have not exchanged their cottage 
because their means have warranted it; but the 
children have cultivated rural pleasures and 


| quiet home enjoyments, so that they would 


It is needless to add how Mr. Seymour went | 
to his counting-room that morning with a light- | 


| ened heart andelastic step. Indeed a smile and 


cheerfulness, such as he had not worn for wecks, 
became apparent to partners and clerks, so that 


| all privately concluded some friend had gener- 


heard on all sides. On the instant, the chief | 


ously come forward and proffered him moneyed 


| assistance. His house was advertised, and his 


splendid furniture, “all made but three years he- | 


fore to order,” was to be sold by the auctioneer ; 
only a few plain and substantial articles were re- 
tained. Aneat, plain and cheap cottage, just in 
the suburbs, was secured, and it was conceded 


by his creditors that “ Seymour bore his losses | 


like a hero.” Not so the other partners in the 
firm; their homes were disquieted—the wives 
were made wretched in the prospect of surrender- 
ing their velvet carpets and brocade sets of fur- 
niture. And then, too, there was the giving up 
of parties and entertainments ; the children must 
be tanght to labor, and the education of daugh- 
ters must be entrusted to common schools; mu- 
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shrink from re-entering upon the empty show 
of life. And we cannot but ask if every wife, 
whose altered circumstances resembled Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s, like her ‘ made the best of it,’’ whether 
more fortunes would not be regained, and more 
substantial happiness follow even from the most 
adverse ‘freaks of fortune ?” 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 

This ancient edifice, which was finished 600 
years ago, has a spruce and modern air, and its 
spire is the highest in England. I had been more 
struck with one of no fame at Coventry, which 
rises 360 feet from the ground with the lightness 
of a mullein-plant, and not atall implicated with 
the church. Salisbury is now esteemed the cul- 
mination of the Gothic art in England, as the 
battresses are fully unmasked, and honestly de- 
tailed from the sides of the pile. The interior 
of the cathedral is obstructed by the organ in the 
middle, acting like a screen. know not why, 
in real architecture, the hunger of the eve for a 
length of line is so rarely gratified. The rule of 
art is that a colonnade is more beautiful, the 
longer it is, and that ad infinitum. And the 
nave of a church is seldom so long that it need 
be divided by a screen.—Emerson. 
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“With their breeches, my son.” A witty lady 
being asked by a fellow-passenger the name of a 
stagecoach (that travelled very slowly) in which 
they were riding, replied, “ I think, sir, it must 
be the Regulator, as all the other coaches go by 
it.” Why are worn out shoes like children 
without parents? Because they are left off 
uns.—An Irishman seeing a vessel very heavily 
laden, and scarcely above the water’s edge, ex- 
claimed: “ Upon my word! if the sea was but a 
bit higher, the ship would go to the bot- 
ium !”’—— What sailor’s wife ever wore a pair of 
ship’s ear-rings ? Midas, it is said, was so 
great a man that anything he touched turned into 
gold. At these times, the case is reversed— 
touch some men here with gold and they will 
turn to anything. When a man makes his 
wife a handsome present, it isa sign that they 
have been quarrelling recently——There are 
some odd and puzzling things about our lan- 
guage. Forinstance: can anybody explain how 
it is that while we call a shrewd man a man 
of gumption, a silly man should be called a 
gump ? Who ever felt the breath from the 
lungs of a chest of drawers ?——An auctioneer 
put up Drew’s “ Essay on Souls ” for sale, which 
was bid off by a shoemaker, who gravely asked 
if he had “any more articles on shoemaking to 
sell ?’———It is said that a skipper in New York 
has so often crossed the Atlantic that he knows 
every wave by sight. 

















News Glances. 


Mamoru Steamers.—The following are the dimensions 
of some of the largest steamers in the world. The Great 
Western, 236 feet long, 35 broad; Great Britain, 322 feet 
long, 51 feet broad; Himalaya, 350 feet long, 43 feet broad ; 
the Persia, 300 feet long, 45 feet broad; the Adriatic, 





| 354 feet long, 50 feet broad; the Vanderbilt, 335 feet long, 


breadth 45 feet. The Great Eastern, now being built un- 
der the direction of Mr. Brunnel, is more than twice the 
size of the largest of these. 

A Great Country.—On the map of Europe, the King- 
dom of Saxony occupies a position not at all commanding. 
Its area is ‘but 5917 square miles—considerably smaller 
than New Jersey, and only a little larger than Connecti- 
cut—with a population of less than 2,000,000 souls. This 
little State publishes 220 newspapers, whilst its great 
neighbor, Austria, with a territory of 256,559 square 
miles, inhabited by nearly 37,000,000, publishes but 271! 
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Wnhew!—A certain French critic compares the floral 
triumph of Rosati to one of the ovations received by Fanny 
Ellsler in the United States, where, according to the wri- 
ter, the Congress at Washington adjourned its sittings, in 
order to go, with their President at their head, to receive 
the f..*%tating Fanny at the depot, and to draw her car- 
riage, with their own hands, through the streets to her 
hotel! 

Ar 2@ripore—for the effects of that most subtle of 
poisons, strychnine, ia chloroform. A patient who had 
taken strychnine was kept under the influence of chloro- 
form for eight hours. On awakening, the effects of the 
poison were no longer visible. One grain of this powerful 
medicinal agent is sufficient to induce death. 
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A ponci3Le Ancument.—Dr. Lee, many years ago mas- 
ter of Baliol College, was once told that the Lord Chan- 
cellor, during a dispute in the privy council, struck the 
table with such violence that he split it. ‘* No, no!” said 
Dr. Lee, * you are wrong; he did not split the table, he 
only divided the board.” 
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Evectro Tetecrarnic.—Another submarine cable has 
been lost in the Mediterravean, between Sardinia and the 
African coast, during a storm. It was insured at Lioyds’ 
for nearly £30,000. Surely some better method of laying 
down submarine cables than appears to have as yet been 
adopted might be devised. 
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Extent ov THe Puotocrapuic Art.—The city of Paris 
alone contains one hundred and ten establishments ex- 
clusively occupied in the manufacture of materials used 
by photographers, and some of them employ one hundred 
and thirty workmen, There are seven hundred photo 
graphers in Paris 
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Exectnic CLocks.—It is stated to be the intention of the 
municipality of Lyons to have 15) electric clocks placed 
up in various parta of the city, giving the same time in 
every quarter. Private families are offered similar ac- 
commodation within their houses, on payment of a smal! 
annual sum. 
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Beer Stcar MAaxuractortiss in Frasce.—According to 
the official returns of the operations of the beet sugar 
manufactories in France, from the commencement of the 
season to the end of July, it appears that 275 extabliah- 
ments have been at work 
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** ALas, Poon Yoricx!"—Old Maywood, the actor, once 
as famous as Charlies Kemble, died at the Marshall Infinn- 
ary, Troy, SN. Y., lately, aged 70 years. He was the last 
of the old stock 
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Apvice Gratis.— Don't blunt your razor to open anether 
man's oyster. Keep your wit as e buckier to defend your 
self, and not a4 a sword to wound others 

Pa ——— DOO 
Baxcon Loweze Manket —The amount of lomber eur 
Bangor the past year was 19) 2/2.29) feet. in 
1855 it was 211,990,193 feet; in 185A, 150501 277 feet 
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veyed in 


Tur Onors —Locomotives were first used in this cour 
try in 153], on the Mohawk and Hudson Kaliroad 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W.—Anderson the singer appeared at the Tremont 
Theatre about twenty-three years since. He was hooted 
from the stage on account of having abused America 
and the Americans on his passage to New York. 

R. 8.—We cannot publish your communication. Noth- 
ing political, sectional or sectarian is ever admitted into 
our columns. Consult our files, and you will see that 
we have rigidly adhered to this rule. 

E. G.—The materials for potichomanie are not very ex- 
pensive, and may be obtained at the artists’ furnishing 
stores in all our large cities. The process requires a 
moderate amount of manual dexterity and some eye for 
color. 

8. M.—The case you mention is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, and, on account of the delicacy and complex- 
ity of the question, we must positively decline to act as 
one of the referees. T. C. would like nothing better. 

Puito.—The Samaritan and Arabic alphabets are totally 
dissimilar. 

D. R.—You mistake the meaning of the word ‘‘altera- 
tive.” It is applied to those medicines which cure dis- 
eases by slow and imperceptible degrees. Reckham’s 
mixture is composed of powerful ingredients whose in- 
tensity is increased by combination. 


C. D, J.—The earliest altars were square polished stones 


of moderate dimensions 

M. D.—The standard gold in circulation in this country 
is an alloy of 11 parts of pure gold and one of —. 

ImigrRant.—An alien in England must become a British 
subject before he can hold landed property. 

V. pe R.—The copyright you speak of has become void by 
limitation. So we were informed by R. D., whom we 
consulted. 

Avuprey.—The large fowls you refer to have fallen into 
general disrepute. If you wish to get eggs, procure 
some Dorkings, Bolton grays or game fowls. All these 
are good layers, even in winter, with proper care. 

E. B.—The masquerade originated in Italy, and not in 
France, as you supposed. Theinvention of masquerades 
is attributed to Granacsi, who died in 1543. 

J. R.—The term of martinet, a cant phrase for a severe 
military disciplinarian, is probably derived from a cer- 
tain Col. Martinet, who served in the French army un- 
der Louis XIV., and who invented a whip that bore his 
name for the purpose of military punishment. Marti- 
netti, to whom you refer. was never in the army. 

G. D.—Fraus est celare fraudem isa Latin law maxim 
“It is a fraud to conceal a fraud.’? On such a conceal- 
ment devolves a share of the guilt. 

B. D. B.—Copley commenced his career as a portrait paint- 
er in Boston, but went to England five years before the 
Revolution. 


Inquirer.—Dr. Guillotin, the inventor of the guillotine, 
died in his bed in Paris, and was not executed by the 
machine which bore his name, as generally supposed. 


--—coor 
NEW YEAR’S GREETING! 


We send forth the present number of “ The 
Flag of our Union ”’ with a cheerful greeting to 
our army of readers and a hearty wish of “ hap- 
py new year” to every one. Eleven years’ ser- 
vice in these columns have not been passed with- 
out the gaining of much experience, which has 
enabled us to perfect and improve our journal, 
and thus to cause it to keep pace in its intrinsic 
excellence with its constantly growing circula- 
tion. The pioneer of the miscellaneous press, 
“The Flag of our Union” enters its twelfth 
year, enjoying a degree of business prosperity 
which challenges comparison. Our immense cir- 
culation (now but little less than one hundred 
thousand) is not an ephemeral one, the result of 
a spasmodic effort, and wild expenditure for 
quack advertising, but, on the contrary, a very 
large portion of our circulation is a subscription 
list unequalled in numbers in this country. This 
list is the steady growth of eleven years, and those 
who have taken “ The Flag of our Union” one 
year, have scarcely ever been willing to relin- 
quish its weekly visits. 

It is eminently a family paper, making its 
friends and patrons among the home circle. Pa- 
rents have learned to place it without fear in the 
hands of their children, because they know that 
no vulgarisms, or questionable allusions, will 
ever mar its fair columns. They realize that 
while its stories and pleasant sketches absorb 
and deeply entertain, they also cultivate a love 
for all that is good and beautiful in humanity, 
exercising a cheerful and happy influence over 
the domestic circle. They see that its varied 
contents provoke in the minds of the young an 
inquiring spirit, and continually add to their 
store of knowledge. Such considerations as 
these have given “The Flag of our Union” a 
strong foothold at the fire-sides of the land, from 
Maine to California. 

It will be seen that we have added several 
new departments to our paper, and have placed 
these in small, clear type, in order that we may 
be able to get a still larger amount of intelli- 
gence into our weekly issues. Our “Curious 
Department” will be found always to contain 
some carefully digested records of singular and 
curious interest. Our “ Housewife’s Depart- 
ment” will be carefully edited, and will be found 
to contain each week a large amount of domestic 
and valuable information. Our “ Floral Depart- 
ment”’ shall be fragrant with the grateful odors 
of flowers, and the lady readers of “The Flag 
of our Union” will find infinite pleasure therein. 
In short, we are resolved that our widely circu- 
lated journal shall fully merit its extraordinary 


success. 
+ 20m >—______—_- 


A Fact.—When Peter the Great espoused 
Catherine, the archbishop of Novogorod, who 
was to perform the ceremony, wishing to profit 
by the occasion to obtain the title of Patriarch, 
assured the czar that this function belonged only 
toa patriarch. Peter, awakened to the Russian 
cunning of the reverend diplomatist, gave him a 
sound caning; and the archbishop, beaten in 
person if not in argument, instantly pronounced 
the nuptial benediction. 

Stream anp Fire.—The New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce recommends the city to make 
steam a branch of the department. Even city 
officials sometimes have no objections to steam- 
ing it a very little. 

+ oon >—_—____——_- 

Prixcery Taste.—Prince Napoleon has a 
mania for the antique. He is building a house 
in Paris modelled exactly after the famous house 
of Diomed, at Pompeii. 


“—- 








Herss.—Peppermint is extensively raised for 
the market by some of our neighboring garden- 
ers. In skilful hands it is a mint of wealth. 

_—-<— +- 

Nationa Mryt.—The first United States 

mint was established at Philadelphia in 1792. 





AN INFERNAL MACHINE, 
The Harbor Steam Battery, which has been 


| building at Hoboken for a long time past, by 


| 


Mr. Stevens, is being roofed over, preparatory 
for winter, as the work has been suspended, ex- 


| cept on theengines. It is still carefully screened 


from public view, and visitors are seldom ad- 


| mitted. The original projector having deceased, 








the work is carried forward by a surviving brother. 
Among the estimates of appropriation by the 
United States government for the ensuing year, 
is $86,717 for this enterprise. She has been 
planked up to the main deck with heavy iron 
plates, and amidships the planking has been ex- 
tended several feet higher, for the protection of 


the machinery. It is understood that other lay- | 


ers of plate are to be added, so as to make a 
wall-at least six inches in thickness, proof against 
shot and shell. The appropriation already made 
and expended for this object was $250,000. In 
addition, a large amount has been expended by 
the builder in the excavation of the dry dock in 
which to construct the vessel. The length of 
this iron battery is about 400 feet. She will be 
equipped with a heavy armament, and furnaces 


power at unusual speed. It is asserted that she 
might be ran into any ordinary vessel, cutting 
her in two. 

The work was commenced after a long series 
of experiments, under the supervision of Com- 
modore Stewart and Colonel Patten, represent- 
ing the army and navy, to determine the pene- 


| trating power of common shot upon plates of 


iron, Their report was satisfactory, showing 
that wrought iron plates, four and a half inches 
in thickness, formed a perfect defence against a 
solid 641b. shot, fired at a distance of ten yards, 
or that successive layers of iron plates, with in- 
tervening spaces, were equally efficacious. The 
Secretary of the Navy was soon after authorized 
to contract for the work here n@ticed. For har- 
bor defence, such a craft as this must prove 
highly efficient, moving about rapidly, choosing 
its positions at pleasure, regardless of the most 
formidable missiles of the enemy—and_ hurling 
its heated shot and other projectiles in every di- 
rection, the havoc committed would be fearful. 
The cost of this “infernal machine,” complete, 
has been estimated at $1,000,000. 

While we chronicle the fact as a matter of in- 
terest to the readers of “ The Flag of our Union,” 
yet a moral sense of regret comes over us when 
we realize the vast cost of such a work, and the 
necessity that demands its construction. Com- 
pute, for a moment, the vast amount of misery 


dispensed in charity in any one of our large 
American cities !—and yet these precautions are 
absolutely necessary. 
Horo? 
NAVIGATION ON THE LAKES, 

Those who live far away from the Great Lakes, 
and have never seen them when lashed into fury 
by the storm, can have but a faint conception of 
the danger of navigation, and the hazard of those 
who sail upon these inland seas. ‘The season of 
1856 will long be remembered as one of disasters 
on the lakes, and when the statistics of the loss 
of life and property are prepared, as they soon 
will be by the Board of Underwriters, the figures 
will astonish even those who reside on the shores. 
A rough estimate of the disasters thus far foots 
up an aggregate loss of fifty vessels of various 
kinds during the past season. A number of these 
vessels disappeared and not a soul of their crews 
was left to tell the tale of destruction. Not less 
than three hundred lives were lost, and property 
amounting to millions. 


—_ + wom + —__—_—__ 


A SPLENDID Picture.—The large and ele- 
gant original picture of ‘Pocahontas Saving the 
Life of Captain Smith,” which fills two entire 
pages of “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” in number one of 
the new volume, is alone worth the price of a 
year’s subscription. Thousands of this superb 
historical picture will be taken from the paper 
and framed all over the country. The “Flag” 
and “ Pictorial” together, $4 00 a year. 








Suicipes.—The mania for suicide appears to 


| be fearfully increasing. The most trivial causes 





lead to self-destruction. It is thought that the 
leniency with which this crime is regarded has 
contributed to its increase. Our fathers treated 
the suicide as a murderer, and his body was 
buried at the meeting of two roads, with a stake 
through the heart as a “ sign and testimony.” 


——_———__ +20 > ——_—_—_— 


TERRITORIAL Aristocracy.—About sixty | 


thousand families in Great Britain own all the 
land on which twenty-seven million inhabitants 
live ; and as land is the basis of property, it is 
very easy to see what a great power the landed 
gentry yield. 
——————t oceoe o—_—_—_—_—_—"_—_ 

Poker Parntinc.—We have seen some clev- 
er pictures done by means of a red hot poker on 
a wooden panel, by Ball Hughes, the gifted 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 


In the case of a man killed in New Orleans, the | 
coroner's verdict was—Died by an unknown cart! | 


A woman lately asked alms because her hus- 
band “ followed politics for a living.” 

A perfect avalanche of Americans has de- 
scended on Rome, Italy. 

The “ Old Brick Church,” New York, has been 
demolished to make way for the new post-office. 

Dr. Johnson once wisely remarked that a man 
should keep his friendship in constant repair. 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week contains the following contents 


“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Aleala. A 
Story of the Throne, the Altar and the Forest.” A novel- 
lette of much interest, by Bucenn Scape 

* Departed Years,’ a poem by Jawes FRANKLIN Fitts 

“My Friend's Valet.” a story by Stsan Hotmes Buats- 


| pevt. Author of * The Contrabandist,” etc 


No less than 20,000 singing birds are disposed | 


of annually in New York. 

Rossini says Verdi’s operas crack voices as 
a squirrel cracks nuts. 

The head of a sperm whale at New Bedford 
lately yielded 1500 gallons of oil. 

The French company of New York have an 
adopted “ daughter of the regiment.” 

All the army officers have petitioned Congress 
for an increase of pay. 

The Academy of Music, in Philadelphia, is a 
most splendid establishment. 

How graceful is a lady skating! The exer- 


| cise, too, is a healthy one. 
for heating shot, and be propelled by steam 





sculptor. Such pictures have a warm touch, | 
| become a common nuisance in New York. There 


certainly. 





Saart.—It must be a “right peart” old lady 
who, in her 99th year, can spina run of yarn a 
day, and do sewing besides, without glasses. 
Yet such a Phoenix is Miss Clarissa Williams, of 
Oxford, Connecticut. 

SS ae 

Disarminc.—The mayor of Baltimore has 
been depriving the “Plug Uglies”’ of their pis- 
tols. Poor Plug Uglies! what will they do 
without their “ tools,”” when a chance for a “ free 
fight” occurs ? 

CS ae ae 

Heavy Mairs.—According to Gen. Walker’s 
organ, El Nicaraguense, 345,429 pounds of mail 
matter have been transported over the Panama 
route within the past six months. 

ee eee 

TursxixG.—How strange it is that we never 

think unless when we cannot think at once of 


that we are thinking of! 


—__--—___+=-e2- - 
Qvery.—Why is a pair of spectacles like a 
flight of steps? Because it’s a stare-case. 


One of the greatest evils of the day is the 
cheapness of female labor. 


* Autumn Rhyme,” verses by Writ L. Soe aker 

“Thy Will be done,” a New Year's Tale by Francis A 
Dunivace. 

* We meet no more,” stanzas by ELLEN ALire Moatartr. 

* The Blind Girl,” a story by Hearert Lintox 

* Twilight,’ verses by Saran A. Nowe. 

*Kaled the Page.” a romance of the court of Louls 
XIIL., by Be. BRameie. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A beautiful and spirited allegorical picture representing 


| the Incoming of the New Year. 


Scenes from the fairy spectacle of * Aladdin or the Won- 
derful Lamp,” as represented at the Boston Museum. 


Bird's Eye View of the Castle: of Ham. 
Interior view of the same, at the time of Louis Napo- 


| leon’s escape in 1846. 


A superb two page picture, of Pocahontas saving the 
life of Captain Smith—a bold and artistically effective pic- 
ture, depicting to the life both the ferocity of the chiefs 
and the generous heroism of the Indian maiden. This is 
another of our engravings so richly worth framing for its 
historic associations. 

Portrait of Ben: Perley Poore, whose recent sportive ful- 
filment of a bet on the late presidential election, in wheel- 
ing a barrel of apples from Newburyport to Boston, won 


| so much natoriety. 


It costs $7 99 cents to kiss a lady of Provi- | 


dence in the street, as Wm. Hendry discovered. 

Simon Shattuck, of Fitchburg, named three 
sons Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. 

The bears in Canada have been indulging in 
live mutton. Quite unbearable! 

Nothing gives more freshness to existence than 
the consciousness of being useful to others. 

A golden eagle on King’s Mountain, Va., has 
been shot for stealing sheep. 

People fast when they can’t eat, and eat fust 
when they can. 

The Limerick Chronicle says the public there 
buy aquafortis for whiskey. 

There are 315 pupils, all indigent orphans, 
studying in Girard College. 

One half of the adult population of England 
and Wales cannot write even their own names, 


i 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 

The standard of the United States army is 
fixed at six feet six inches, by four feet four 
inches ; the number of stripes is thirteen, viz., 
seven red and six white. It will be perceived 
that the flag is just one half longer than it is 
broad, and that its proportions are perfect when 
properly carried out. ‘The first stripe at the top 
is red, the next white, and so down alternately, 


2 . . z | which makes the last red. The blue “field” for 
this sum of money might alleviate if properly | 


the stars is the width and square of the first 
seven stripes, viz., four red and three white. 
These stripes extend from the side of the field 
to the extremity of the flag. The next stripe is 
white, extending the entire length of it, and di- 
rectly under the field, in strong and pleasant re- 





lief, then follow the remaining stripes alternately. , 


The number of stars on the field is now thirty- 
one, and the army and navy immediately add 
another star on the admission of a new State 
in our glorious Union. 
——_ — + mee 


Batiou’s PictoriaL.—We have frequently called the at- 
tention of our readers to this excelient weekly publica- 
tion, the eleventh volume of which is now drawing toa 
close. ‘The issue of the Pictorial involves a large expendi- 
ture of money, but is, notwithstanding, a remunerative 
enterprise. As evidence of its prosperity, we may men- 
tion that the proprietor, Mr. M. M. Ballou, has recently 
erected and owns a tine building at No. 22 Winter Street, 
at an expense of $40.000, peculiarly adapted for his busi- 
ness. Here are issued the ** Pictorial,” -* The Flag of our 
Union ” (weekly), aud ‘* Ballou’s Dollar Monthly,’ a mag- 
azine which, though but of two years’ standing, circulates 
63,000 copies. From the starting of the two papers, the 
* Pictorial * and * Flag,” Mr. Ballou has been their lead- 
ivg spirit, actually getting out the first and last number, 
andenabling Mr. Gleason, the original publisher, to re- 
tire on a fortune. Mr. B. unites business and literary 
ability, and that rare editorial tact which, when not in- 
nate, is only acquired by lovg aud laborious experience. 
Associated with him in the editorial department is Mr. 
Francis A. Durivage, one of our most pleasing, popular 
and versatile writers, and a man of manifoid accomplish- 
ments. Both these gentlemen are indefatigable workers, 
as the amount and variety of their productions show. 

The two papers above referred to are not dependent 
upon a transient sale, but have a list of yearly subscribers 
probably unequalled in this country, and are welcome 
fireside visitors from Maine to California, prized for their 
originality and the unexceptionable character of the sub- 
ject matter. Many cf our most popular and pleasing wri- 


ters are regular contributors to these publications. The | 


publication of the ** Pictorial’’ especiaily is doing a good 
work in the encouragement and popularization of art in 
this conntry. In turning over the leaves of the bound 
volumes, we notice a steady and continued progress in 
the style of illustration. The engravings at present are 
quite equal to those of the London illustrated News, while 
the finish of the work is generally superior, reminding us 
of the illustrations of the French press. Duriog the past 
year Mr, Ballou has* given us 4 series of large historical 
engravings weil worthy of preservation, from the pencil 
of Killings. Mr Ballou has certainly managed his enter- 
prise in the most popular and profitable manner, and well 


| deserves the public encouragement he meets with. A 


noteworthy feature of his management is, that he always 


Representation of Mercantile Wharf Buildings, Boston. 


View of the Fulton Ferry Buildings, Brooklyn, Long 
Island. 


*,* The Pictoriai is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

0G> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Prcto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign ttems. 


The Paris Univers reports that the Sultan has 
made a gift to France of the Sanctuary and 
Church of St. Anne, at Jerusalem. 


It is estimated that not less than 300,000 per- 
sons are employed in France in the manufacture 
of window blinds from printed muslins. 


Mr. Hogan’s model for the statue of Daniel 
O'Connell, which is about to be erected in Dub- 
lin, has been transported to Paris, for the purpose 
of there being cast into bronze. 


The Italian newspapers have discovered a new 
prima donna, they vow, equal to Pasta, Malibran 
and Grisi in their best days. Her name is La 
Spezia. She is engaged at Milan. 

M. Isabey, son of the miniature painter, and 
who was lately one of the guests at the palace of 
Compiegne, has been charged by the Emperor 
Napoleon to paint a likexess of the young Prince 
Imperial. 

The earthquake shocks lately felt at Naples 
seem to have extended their influence to Malta, 
and to have done considerable damage. This 
island has been visited by two tremendous shocks 
of earthquake. 


A statue of Froissart has been inaugurated 
with much ceremony at Valenciennes, the native 
place of the chronicler. The likeness of the his- 
torian is taken from a miniature painted in one 
of his ‘ Chroniques.” 

The statue of the Duke Charles de Mecklen- 
burg was stolen a short time since from the gar- 
den at Potsdam. The metal was stolen from 
the original thief, and both the fellows were dis- 
covered through the sale of it at a very low price. 

A new pistol, which will receive nine charges 





' at once, and which can be delivered in twelve 





fulfils his promises to his patrons. and even caters for | 
them more tiberally than his prospectuses lead them to | 


imagine.— Boston Atlas. 


—_ — + mem »—_—__—____ 


Youne Ipeas.—Teachers should not be in a | 


hurry to pronounce pupils stupid. Slowness to 
apprehend is not always a proof of inferior in- 
tellect. There is a well-known instance of a 
girl who, at fifteen, was thought so incorrigibly 


dull that her father abandoned all hopes of edu- | r 
| the lady said when standing at the hymeneal 


eating her. Yet this girl—Elizabeth Carter— 
became perhaps the most learned woman Eng- 
land ever produced. 


+ oe 


Street Beccars.—lItinerant mendicants have 


are some female beggars who hire sick children 
to take about with them, as a means of exciting 
sympathy. They are very pertinacious in their 
appeals. 
pry ar ee 

HEALTH FOR CuILpREN.—Dr. Hall says, 
“Plenty of warmth, plenty of substantial food 
and ripe fruits, plenty of sleep, and plenty of 
joyous out-door exercise, would save millions of 
children annually.” 

——-—--- ewe 

LonGevity.—A venerable negro, named To- 
ney, lately died in Falling Spring Valley, Va., 
aged 109 years. (me of our exchanges called it 
a green old age—we think it was a shade or two 
darker. 





Seating 


A Fact.—After the close of the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, about two hundred 
Scotchmen were banished to New England, and 
sold to the Puritans as slaves. 

+ —s.eeS & 

Lectcrisc.—Kossuth makes fifteen thousand 
dollars a year, it is said, by lecturing We hope 
he will make a fortune by it. 


seconds, is about to be introduced into the Brit- 
ish army. Carbines on the same principle, con- 
taining twenty-five charges, have also been ap- 
proved of. 

—— 


Dewdrops of Tlisdom. 


A bitter jest is thé poison of friendship. 


The weakest spot in any man is where he thinks 
himself the wisest. 


Among the base, merit begets envy; among 
the noble, emulation. 

Woman—the morning star of infancy, the 
day star of manhood, the evening star of age. 

Put not thy secret into the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, lest it whisper it into the ears of the 
Black Sea. 

Find fault, when you must find fault, in pri- 
vate, if possible; and some time after the of- 
fence, rather than at the time. 


Few persons care to wake up in the night and 
feel a large spider crawling over their faces. Yet 
many will carry a favorite vice in their hearts 
without feeling the least alarm. 

There would be few enterprises of great labor 
or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power 
of magnifying the advantages which we persuade 
ourselves to expect from them. 

At night, we cannot tell whether the river is 
shallow or deep; so neither can we judge of a 
silent or secret man. To know him, we must 
have light, or else be able to sound him. 

Woman, by the decree of nature, has smiles, 
like the kind heavens, for all creation; and 
when clouds intervene, and she is sad, her very 
tears, like the rain and the dew, are equally 
beneficent. 

What is fashion? A beautiful envelope for 
mortality, presenting a glittering and polished 
exterior, the appearance of which gives no cer- 
tain indication of the real value of what is con- 
tained therein. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


When is charity like atop? When it begins 
to hum. 





“I’m going to draw this beau into a knot,” as 


altar. 


There was once a man in town so intensely 
polite that, as he passed a hen on her nest, he 


| said, “‘ Don’t rise, ma’am.” 


A Scotch gentleman puts the penny-postage 
stamps wrong @ay up on his letters, and calls it, 
with a tender feeling, ‘‘ turning a penny !’”” 

“A lawyer,” said Lord Brougham, in a face- 
tious mood, “is a learned gentleman, who res- 
cues your estate from your enemies and keeps it 
himself.” 

“What a pity it is,” said a lady to Garrick, 
that you are not taller.” “TI should be happy 
indeed, madam,” replied Garrick, “to be higher 
in your estimation.”” : 

Davenport, a tailor, having set up his carriage, 
asked Foote for a motto. ‘There is one from 
Hamlet,” said the wit, “ that will match you toa 
button-hole— List! List! O List!’” ~ 

“What is a young lady? This mach agitated 
question, we presume, will now be finally set at 
rest, as we find in a cotemporary an elderly lady 
advertising fora companion, expressly stating that 
“the young lady must be about 40 years of age.”’ 

“How changeable the wind is,” said an old 
lady. “Ttis the changeablest thing I ever did 
see. When I went up to Washington Street, it 
was blowin’ in my face; and when I turned to 
go down, don’t you think it went blowin’ on my 
back !”” . 

A termagant is a dreadful bad piece of farni- 
ture in a man’s house, but there is one redeemmg 
trait about them: the more they scold the harder 
they scrub, usually. A fit of ugliness, with such 
women generally ends in a breaking out of slop- 
cloths, white-wash brushes and dust pans! 
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Mr. Marshall, of the Walnut Street Theatre, 
has become the lessee of the new Academy of 
Music, on Broad Street, Philadelphia. He is to 
pay $14,000 per annum, reserve the free admis 
sion to stockholders, give at least forty Italian 
operatic representations, in addition to the Eng- 
lish opera, and other musical entertainments. 

As a son of Jonathan Shepherd, Esq., of 
Rockport, Mass., was recently trying a cap on a 
gun, which had been borrowed by some one and 
carelessly returned loaded, it discharged, and the 
contents entered the neck of his sister, a girl of 
ten years, tearing the cervical veins, and produ: 
ing almost instant death. 


They are about to erect a monument to the 
immortal Tasso, upon the terrace of the cloister 
Onofrio at Rome. It is to stand apon the iden- 
tical spot to which the dying poet had himself 
daily carried during his last sickness, to gaze 
upon the Eternal City, illumined by the last rays 
of the setting sun. 


J. A. Gilligan, a young Irishman, arrived in 
New York three years ago with $13,000, given 
to him by his father. A short time since, he 
drowned himself, and 75 cents of his last dollar 
was found on his person. The rest had bgen 
dissipated. It lasted pretty well. 

It is proposed to have a festival in honor of 
Handel at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, at 
which three of his great oratorios are to be per- 
formed, with an orchestra of two thousand train- 
ed vocalista and three hundred instrumentalists. 
This event is to happen in May next. 

A writer in the Scientific American calls the 
attention of inventors to the fact that amidst all 
the improvements of the age, a rice-threshing 
machine has not yet been invented sufficiently 
cheap and economical to be generally made use 
of by small planters. 


Pittsburg manufacturing business for the past 
season amounted to $28,656,000; commercial 
business amounted to $20,129,000,—making a 
total of $48,785,000. The iron and nail busi- 
ness amounted to $9,637,000 ; castings and stoves, 
$1,250,000. 


An attempt was made to file off the wire ca- 


| bles of the new suspension bridge over Wheeling 


Creek, at Wheeling, Va., recently, but fortu- 
nately the scoundrel was interrupted before he 
had made much progress. He succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape. 

It is stated that there are now twenty Indian 
treaties before the U.S. Senate, involving the 
cession of 122,000,000 acres of land for a con- 
sideration of about $11,000,000. The Indians 
— our limits are estimated at about 300,000 
souls. 


The mulberry is grown and raw silk produced 
to a small extent in Indiana, Ohio, Tennessce 
and Kentucky, and in the latter two States it has 
been demonstrated that this crop will pay better 
than three-fourths of all other farm productions. 

A very extensive deposit of burr stone has 
been discovered in Chatham township, on the 
Ottawa River, in Canada. It is said that for the 
grinding-stones of flour and other grain mills, it 


| fully equals that of the best French burr stone. 


Professor Alexandre, the great original wizard 
of the North, has arrived in New York from Lon- 
don, with his gorgeous apparatus of solid silver, 


| and a number of illusions that have never been 


presented on this side of the Atlantic. 
The Norfolk Reflector says that the assessor's 


| return of Hurou county shows 11 blind, 12 deaf 


and dumb, 12 insane, and 12 idiotic persons in 
the county. The parents of five of these were 
by relation cousins before marriage. 


Letters patent on the ‘“Calliope’’ have been 
received from England by the president of the 
Steam Music Company, of Worcester. The in- 
vention is now patented in this country and in 
England. 


Extensive preparations are on foot for building 
a new city at the mouth of the Ohio River, to be 
called Emporium. The amount of cash realized 
from the first sales of lots was $100,000. 

Joseph Drayton, Esq., the distinguished artist, 
who accompanied Lieut. Wilkes on his exploring 
expedition, died in Philadelphia, recently, after 
a short but severe illness. 

The New York Mirror says that the Brevoort 
House in that city is making a profit of $30,000, 


| and the New York Herald a profit of $75,000, a 





year. 
The religious and charitable contributions of 


the natives of the Sandwich Jslands, amounted, 
during the last year, to about $19,000. 


A California man has plowed seventy-five acres 
the last season with a yoke of cows. They have 
also furnished the family with milk. 

It is stated that the losses by shipwreck upon 
the lakes this season amount to over four millions 
of dollars. 


A copy of the original edition of ‘‘ Hamlet” 
was recently sold in Scotland for £120. 





Rlarriages. 


In this city, by Kev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Orion Green to 
Miss Julia A. Bennett. 

By Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Allen P. Boyce to Miss Sarah 
A. Blood. 

By Rev. Mr. Hale, Edward Richmond, Esq. to Miss Mary 
Elien Hall. 

By Kev. Dr. Cushman, Mr. Charles H. Mann to Minas 
Erily 8. Cushman 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Robert B. Denny, of Keokuk, 
Towa, to Miss Vialle R. Titcomb 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Moses C. Eldridge to Miss Al- 
mira Severy, both of Stoneham 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. Horatio Towne, 
of Boston, to Mixes Lucy A. Whipple. 

At Koxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Albert Childs to 
Miss Annie M. Dudley. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Dr. Ware, Mr. Marshall 
Flagg to Miss Lizzie Burnett. both of Worcester 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Babeock, Mr. Emile B. 
Masson to Miss Isabella Bennett 

At Winthrop, by Kev. Mr. Frost, Mr. Sidney H. Griffin 
to Miss Mary P. Ryder. 

At Lynn, by Rey. Dr. Gear, Mr. Benjamin F. Stone to 
Miss Merinda Eldridge 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Cariton, Mr. Jeremiah B. Stan- 
wood to Miss Mary J. Crabtree 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Ellie, Mr. Kdward T. Ward 
well, of Worcester, to Mise Harriet Ware. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Hooper, Mr. John G 
Lord to Miss Caroline A. Spates. 

At Plymouth, by Kev Mr. Johnson, Mr. David C 
Holmes to Mrs. Martha Millard 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. William Hillman, 4; Mre. Grace Fos 
ter Johnston, 77; Mre. Ann Plunkett, &); Mre Sarah 
Ann M. Hall; Jonathan Whitney, Keq.. of Brighton, G2 
Mrs. Bizpah A. Blanchard, 22; Widow Mary Porter, 79 

At Charlestown, Mise Koma Elizabeth Stauiels, 18. 

At Cambridge, Hon. Sidney Willard, 76. 

At Watertown, Joseph Eveleth, Baq . late sheriff of the 
county of Suffolk, 67 

At Cambridgeport, Mr Henry Emery, 47 

At Saugus, Mr George Newhall. 

At Woburn. Mr Eben H Horeanan, 3 

At Lynn. Mrs. Lydia Newhall, 74 

At Salem. Mre. Margaret Buckley. 25; Mr. John A 
Derby, 33; Mr ig a . Shepard, 66 

At Danvereport re Hannah T Lawrence, 32. 

At North Wey uth, Mr. Lineoin Newton, 47 

At North Abington, Mr John Wild, 74 

At Abington, Mre Mary. wife of Mr. leaae J. Howland 

At Gloucester, Mra. Sarah Coos. 66. 

St Salisbury. Mre Martha French % 

At Leicester, Mr Alpheus Bmith, 74 

At Fairhaven, Rob). wife of Mr Robert Brownell, 78 

At Pepperell. Capt. Nathan Shipley. 44 

At Tyngrbero’, Mr. James Butterfield. 4 

At Plymouth, Mise Sarah J Deten. 23, Mre Lacy B 
Manter, 4 

At Worcester, Mre Esther Marie. wife of Mr. Alexander 
Stowel!, 29 

At West Springfield. Widow Perse Brooks. #2 

At Portemouth. N. H., Mr John 8 Milton, @ 

At Pelham, N. H., Edward Wyman, Eq, 4 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
IMPROMPTU TO A SIBYL. 


BY PRANK PRRELOVE. 
I love thee not—I love thee not! 
And yet, I scarce can tell 
How o’er this madly beating heart 
Thou reign’st with magic spell. 


*Tis not that from thy rolling eve 
There gleams the diamond's light : 

Tis not thy beauty, bright and high, 
Thou wierdest maid of night! 


I vow again—I love thee not! 
(The while—I know full well 

I ne’er can loose the Gordian knot— 
Thy dreamy, magic spell). 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWO SIDES OF A CLOUD. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 





a 

Epcar Dawy left school, full of high hopes, 
at the age of sixteen. Though deprived of the 
benefit of a collegiate education, he felt confident 
in soon entering upon some mercantile career, 
which, with perseverance on his part, would re- 
sult in placing him above those exigencies of for- 
tune which had long lowered upon the family. 
His father had died while Edgar was an infant, 
but a faithful mother reared the children proper- 
ly, and the sons strove hard to repay her devo- 
tion as it should be repaid. The two elder 
brothers were now dead ; but Edgar felt as if his 
aid, increasing with experience, would one day 
restore that ample competence which, in the 
early days of his parents’ union, they had en- 

joyed. They were poor now; but Edgar was 
ambitious, and deeming that it was reserved for 
him to redeem their condition, as soon as he left 
school he went through the city to seek “a 
situation.” 

Alas! he had little knowledge of the coldness 
of the world, and the obstacles which ever beset 
the path of a friendless youth. He had hopes of 
at first obtaining a clerkship, but no such chance 
was opened for him, though, for days together, 
smothering his sensitive feelings as well as he 
could, he made countless applications at all sorts 
of stores. He was eyed hard by some, gruffly 
answered by others, treated with mortifying in- 
difference on this side, and disappointed on that, 
until the rebuffs and fruitlessness of his humble 
but honorable search would each day send him 
home, fatigued in body and sick at heart. But 
there the necessity of earning a livelihood star- 
ing at him constantly, impelled him forth again, 
and thus for a fortnight he was doomed to an- 
guish and disappointment. 

At last he lowered his ambition, and was even 
glad to get the situation of a youngest appren- 
tice ina drug store, on a wharf; and there, at 
an almost nominal salary, he began his initiation 
in the mysteries of trade. He was astonished, 
the first day, at finding he must put on the over- 
hauls and other accoutrements usual to the posi- 
tion. His pride rebelled against it, but he yield- 
ed to necessity with an aching heart, and bore 
up against the feeling of sheepishness, which al- 
most overcame him, when he found he must do 
errands in his dirty garments, in full sight of 
people in the street! For weeks he felt as if 
every eye was looking upon him—but he thought 
of his poor mother, and duty conquered pride in 
a great degree. 

Old schoolmates, more fortunate but less no- 
ble than he, would pass him, in those rude gar- 
ments, affecting not to see him ; or, if they stop- 
ped to speak with him, he could see that they 
felt ashamed to stop long. They had on their 
ordinary apparel, ‘neat and tasteful, and did not 
care to have people think they associated with a 
dirty ragamuffin, as they thought he seemed to 
be. Such mortifying incidents nettled his proud 
spirit, and were a bitter mockery of his hopes 
when he left school. But he kept on, faithful to 
his post, worked hard, did all and more than 
was required of him, and soon won the credit, 
with his employers, of being a model apprentice. 
Therefore he was rapidly promoted and implicitly 
trusted. ‘ 

Another and more lasting cloud did much to 
obscure his happiness. With the usual ardor of 
one of his susceptible years, Edgar loved with 
an attachment which sufficed to give him a deal 
of pain; for she whom he loved was a gay, 
“high-strung” girl, of about his own years, 
fond of show, particular in all matters pertain- 
ing to outward appearance, and palpably averse 
to anything ungenteel in dress or occupation. 

She had long shown a partiality for Edgar, 
and had expected, like himself, that when he 
went into business it would give him at once a 
position of which he would feel proud. Appren- 
ticeship, for him, she never dreamed of. She 
knew and appreciated his talents, education, 
taste and address, and it was this fact which 
made Edgar’s disappointment the keener. He 
feared her pride, if she should learn his position, 
or see him in his apprentice’s dirty rig, with a 
brown bundle under his arm, marching through 
the streets; and by an arrangement with his 
mother, it was so contrived that Emily Wood- 
burn remained in ignorance of Edgar’s precise 
duties at the wholesale drug store. 

She was contented, however, to consider him 
a clerk, of some sort, there, and congratulated 
him upon his prospects, which she believed inev- 
itably to be realized, of his one day becoming 
the head of a wealthy, prosperous firm in that 
line of business. 

“ She little thinks how far I am from it now,” 
he reflected, mournfully, as they were one even- 
ing conversing at his mother’s house. 

His mother saw his embarrassed look, and di- 
vining the cause, tried to cheer him up. 

“Small beginnings make great endings, Ed- 
gar,” said she, threading her needle. “ Young 
folks always expect too much at first. You will 
soon get used to the routine of business, and so 
interested in it that the pleasure will shorten the 
years you have to live through before you be- 
come well off. But you have always been a 
good, steady boy, Edgar, and I prophesy you 
will prosper as a man.” 

“T shall come down to your counting-room 
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one of these fine days, when you least expect 


me,” said Emily, playfully, but half in earnest, © 


“and see how you get along.” 

“T should be glad to have you,” he replied, 
trembling at the idea of her ever seeing him in 
overhauls, “if we were not always so very busy. 
Besides, you know you would be likely to spoil 
your dress ; for it is very dirty in all wholesale 
drug stores, and the scent of the oils and varnish 
would be memorials of your visit for a month to 
come. I assure you, you would be very disa- 
greeably astonished if you should come.” 

“That only excites my curiosity; and I cer- 
tainly shall come, for I admire to be astonished,” 
replied Emily, laughing ; ‘‘s0 please to expect 
me daily till you see me.” 

Edgar said no more on that subject, for he 


felt worse and worse regarding it, the more it was | 


dwelt upon. However, Emily had sense enough 
to see that the visit would be unwelcome, and did 
not go. 

“He seems distant, and not so cheerful as he 


used to be,” mused she, when she was alone | 


again. ‘I wonder what is the reason. Perhaps 
he is growing proud, now that he is in such a 
great business, and wishes to look higher than 
poor I. He was always ambitious. I wonder 
if he is changing ?” 

The truth was, the young people had been so 
long acquainted, and had exhibited such a mark- 
ed preference for each other, that the general 
opinion was that they were engaged. They had 
exchanged rings, were always together at social 
gatherings, and all who forgot the maxim that 
there is many a slip between the cup and the lip, 
would have been willing to take oath that they 
would yet be man and wife. 

“Tt grieves me, mother,” said Edgar to her 
one evening, “that my wages are so small. I 
could bear these other trials well enough, but I 
cannot afford to dress as well as other young 
men—and on this account I keep away from par- 
ties to which I am invited. Emily wonders at 
my seeming so unsociable, and attributes it to 
estrangement, perhaps to pride. Pride ! as if it 
was not exactly the reverse of pride in my posi- 
tion. Of course, however, it is one kind of 
pride which prevents my telling her the reason.” 

“Have patience,” sighed his mother ; “we 
shall not always be so unfortunate in our means, 
I trust.” 

“ But you cannot but see, that, by my keeping 
aloof from company on this account, Emily is 
more in the society of others ; and as you know 
how I love her—though, really, I have never told 
her so—you must imagine how painful is my sit- 
uation. She is fond of company, and of course 
seeks it ; and I suppose the end of it all will be 
that I must give her up.” 

It was not long after when Emily Woodburn 
gave a party, the preparations for which she kept 
entirely secret from Edgar, that she might the 
more surprise him when it should take place. 

One evening, on his return from his drudgery, 
he found a note. from her, wishing him to call 
that evening, “as she was to entertain a few old 
friends.” Though he did not imagine she had 
made any unusual preparations, Edgar was 
averse to going. 

“My clothes are not fit to be compared with 
theirs, and I shall be scrutinized and made little 
of. Icannot go. Ishould be miserable.” So 
he remained at home—unluckily for his peace of 


mind. 
On learning that he had received the invita- 


tion, had been well, and not engaged, Emily 

concluded that Edgar was thoroughly estranged 

from her. She felt his absence as an especial 

slight, because for him, and him alone, had she 

made long and extra preparations ; and every 

one present had expected Aim, as a matter of | 
course. Bitter were the tears of grief and mor- 

tification which Emily Woodburn shed that 

night. 

“He no longer cares for me!’ she thought ; 
and it being her first bite of the bitter apple of 
love, she imagined there was nobody else in the 
world half as miserable as herself. 

After the first paroxysm of grief, revenge came 
to ker aid, and she flirted with others, no longer 
visiting Edgar’s mother, and taking care that he 
should hear of her apparent indifference to him. 

“Tt was an excuse to get rid of me, that late 
invitation !” suspected he. “ She has heard I am 
only an under apprentice—perhaps has seen me 
in the street in my varnished and besmeared 
working-clothes, and—well! it may be for the 
best. We will part. I will return her ring.” 

So the two fledgelings of love returned rings 
back again, imagining they could thus easily up- 
root all former attachment. Soon after, Edgar 
heard that Emily was engaged to another; and 
meanwhile, without a word to him, she journey- 
ed to the West, on a visit to a relative—and 
there Edgar heard she was married. 

“So much for her love! Mother, would you 
have imagined that one with so sweet a face and 
voice as hers, with such seeming innocence and 
affection, could haye proved so heartless? And 
yet I love her, mother. I cannot forget the ideal 
I had made of her. I never shall love another. 
But she was too proud for me. If she disdained 
my circumstances, and thought I could not sup- 
port her properly, and therefore gave me up, 
that mercenary feeling would have rendered us 
unhappy at any rate. Yet I never imagined 
her to be mercenary. She must have been led 
away by the thought of constantly moving in 
gay society—society such as I could not mingle 
in. And this, then, is theend! O Emily! If 
she should repent, it would now be too late! 0, 
mother! do you not pity me ?”” 

Edgar’s mother had seen enough of similar 
youthful fancies to “consider it not so deeply” 
as did her son. ‘ Hot love soon crows cold,” 
she thought, and after a few words of consola- 
tion, using the often-quoted maxim, so disgust- 
ing to disappointed lovers, ‘‘ There are as good fish 
in the sea as ever was caught,” she left time and 
other youthful faces to draw the bitterness from 
his bosom. 

But—not to trifle with a serious subject—some 
love is like well-bottled pepper-sauce : the older 
it grows the stronger it becomes; and Edgar’s 
was of that genuine sort, much to his own and 
his mother’s sorrow. 

Like a young hero, he resolved not to yield 


everything to his disappointment, out of defer- 
ence to an aching heart, as many do, thereby 
often losing their souls into the bargain. Though 
now a deep and settled melancholy settled upon 
his spirit, he pursued his calling with no abate- 
ment of his energies, but rather with greater in- 
tensity of application. Even as a flask of liquor, 


and distant, and avoided me. His ambition had 


exposed to intense cold, bears in its centre the | 


unfrozen portion of its contents with all the 
strength condensed there, so Edgar, the vision of 


, love, which had inspired him, now chilled and | me,—and I trust that yet you may forget the 


blank, concentred all his powers of mind and 
body at one point. His whole soul became ab- 
sorbed in his business—not cowed inte gloomy 
inertness, nor maddened into dissipation. 

| Unlike the wagoner in the fable, he called on 
no Hercules to help him, but put his shoulder to 
the reluctant wheel of fortune himself, and ere 
he was twenty-two, he became the “right-hand 
man” of the establishment—its chief employé, 
| with even a more complete knowledge of the 
business than was possessed by the firm them- 
selves. His extraordinary merit, coupled with 
| peculiar interest which they felt in him, derived 
from whispers of the early and still-existing sor- 
| row which preyed upon his heart, induced them 
to do far more for him than they had promised. 
He was now in receipt of a splendid salary, and 
long before his term had expired, was made a 
chief superintendent and agent of their affairs. 

“Everything looks bright for you now, Ed- 
gar,” said his fond and proud mother to him 
one evening; “and if you would only mingle 
more in cheerful society, and pick out a good 
wife—” 

“No, mother,” interrupted he, gravely ; “it is 
my nature, perhaps my misfortune, not to be ca- 
pable of light love. Emily’s image, as she was 
when first I knew her, is here still, and will ever 
be. I know you thought differently years ago, 
when we first parted ; but time thus far has only 
riveted the burden upon my heart, and—yes! I 
would even rather have it so, than experience 
the feeling of shame which would certainly be 
mine were I to go into gay or frivolous society, 
and, like a tradesman, see where I could pur- 
chase a heart. I should then doubt if I had been 
worthy of better fortune, and the memory of old 
days would often come upon me, after marriage, 
and sting me with the belief that I, too, had 
grown selfish, and married for convenience’s sake 
—not from pure and holy feeling. I know not 
why, but though I never hear” —his voice choked 
for a moment as he pronounced her name—* nev- 
er hear from Emily, yet I sometimes am foolish 
enough to imagine that she, too, is unhappy, 
and—” 

“ O, don’t believe that,” said his mother, with 
sudden indignation, on beholding how true a 
heart had been sacrificed ; “rely upon it, she is 
a good-for-nothing wretch, a mere butterfly, inca- 
pable of anything like real love, or lasting friend- 
ship, even. No doubt she makes her husband 
miserable ; and much as I at first regretted your 
separation, I now believe it was far better for 
you. She would have worn you into the grave 
with her changing ways and frivolous tastes. 
She was not fit to be a mate for one like you. I 
do hope, Edgar, and pray to God every night for 
it, that you will yet forget her.” 

The unpleasant theme was dropped, and Ed- 
gar, who had been commissioned by the firm to 
make a business tour through the West and 
South, soon after completed his arrangements, 
and taking an affectionate leave of his mother, 
set out upon his journey. 

Let us precede him, and look in upon Emily 
in the new scene and round of her life. Was 
she happy ? 

Surrounded by luxury, richly dressed, and 
seated in the parlor of her western home, we 
find her in conversation with one who seems 
sadly solicitous regarding her. 

“T fear, Emily, that life in the West does not 
agree with you, after all. Is there anything 
within my power to make you happier ?”” 

“No, Arthur. If there is any reason for my 
sadness, ever, the fault is in myself.” 

“Perhaps the cares of business have made me 
seem inattentive to you at times,” he continued, 
gazing steadfastly at her eyes, as if he would 
read what was passing in her mind; “ but it is 
no lack of affection, believe, me. Before you 
came hither, I had been aware that you were 
fond of society, and have endeavored always to 
surround you with agreeable companions ; and 
yet I have often noticed that, in the midst of the 
brightest assemblies, you have shown a lurking 
distaste for them. You are often so abstracted, 
show so much apathy when all else is excitement 
and buoyancy, that it seems as if you pined for 
former scenes and friends. Tell me, candidly, 
is it love for some old acquaintance that makes 
you so? Is it a fair question ?” 

“Tt is a fair question, Arthur,” she said, with 
a sigh, averting her face to conceal whatever 
emotion was expressed there, “ yet a very pain- 
ful one.” 

“T thought it must be so,” continued he, still 
more seriously, “and was only prompted to it 
by a desire to know your true cause of melan- 
choly, that, if possible, I might remove it.” 

“Tt is too late, now,” she returned ; “ we can 
never recall the past, nor undo what has been 
done.” 

“ You were a mere child, I know, when you 
came to the West, but I thought your decision 
would have been the same had you been a wo- 
man grown, as you are now; else, attached as I 








tried to influence your course. J felt the more 
certain you would be the better reconciled to 
make your home here, after your parents died ; 
but since then you have still been increasing in 
despondency, and this has forced me to ask you 
if you ever loved before.” 

“T will be as frank as you are,” replied Emi- 
ly, “ though I wish you had spared me the ques- 
tion, since to answer it must give you pain, ten- 
der as your devotion has invariably been. I did 
love and still love one whom fortune has now 
separated me from forever.” 
| ‘And was your love returned ?” 
| “At first I thought so; but I was slighted—so 
| 
\ 


slighted that pride made me rash,—and I still 
believe that even if it had not been so, we never 


should have married; for he had grown proud | looks! But that is from embarrassment, at 


was to you, and shall ever be, I would not have | 





been excited, and I felt the humiliating truth that, 
from that time forth, he would look higher for a 
partner than I was!” 

“God bless you, Emily !—higher? He might 
look higher, then, and however high, he could 
not find, in all the ranks of the loftiest in social 
position, a truer, better heart than yours! But 
come, I will strive to forget this disclosure— 
though you must be aware what anguish it gives 


past, and be happy and content in time to come.” 

In the course of his journey to transact im- 
portant business for the firm, Edgar Dawn was 
compelled to tarry much longer than he had an- 
ticipated in one of the cities he visited, a large 
house having become so embarrassed in their af- 
fairs as to prejudice, materially, the interests of 
his employers—to whom he wrote, and they ap- 
proved of his decision to wait until circumstances 
could be brought to such an issue, as, through 
his presence, he anticipated. 

While remaining in this city he made many 
friends, social and commercial, and not the least 
of these was a gentleman named Woodburn, 
who, as they met daily in business circles, be- 
came strongly impressed with the address, enter- 
prise and moral worth of Edgar, and their ac- 
quaintance soon ripened into intimate friendship. 

“You are a strange fellow, Mr. Dawn! Un- 
like most thriving young men of the present day, 
you seem to be divested of all inclination for 
what is called ‘ gay life ’—not so gay, neither, it 
is true, but we follow the phantom instinctively, 
as a general thing. Why don’t you?” 

“Thave no taste for it. The greatest happi- 
ness I can imagine is that, which, to my heart, 
would make the fireside almost a heaven on 
earth.” 

“Domestic love? You are right, and I find 
it so myself, Dayn. And now, let me ask, why 
don’t you get married? Plenty of chances for a 
young man like you.” 

“Yes—plenty !”’ replied Edgar, somewhat bit- 
terly ; “but marriage without the heart in it—is 
it better than bachelorship ?” 

“Of course not; but are you too modest to 
think you can win a heart ?” 

“T am young yet—scarce past twenty-one,” 
said Edgar, evasively. 

“Never too early to do well, Dawn—never. 
But I am fast—perhaps your heart is already 
engaged ?”” 

Edgar cast down his eyes, without reply. A 
careless word had sent his thoughts back in an 
instant, over five melancholy years, to the image 
of his early love. 

“Forgive me if I have unintentionally wound- 
ed your feelings, Dawn,” said Woodburn, im- 
pressed by his silence. ‘Iam so happy in the 
possession of my own wife that I sometimes for- 
get that others are less fortunate than myself, I 
don’t wish to intrude upon your private affairs, 
but I have such a regard for you, believe me, 
that I could almost convert myself, for your 
sake, into one of those usually detestable beings, 
a ‘match-maker,’ were I sure that your affec- 
tions were not given to another.” 

“Thank you, Woodburn—thank you,” said 
Edgar, warmly but sadly ; ‘but let me tell you 
that the only being I ever loved, as man should 
love his bride, and the only one I feel I ever 
shall love, was long since lost to me forever. I 
am so far frank with you, because I believe you 
to be a kindred spirit.” 

‘And is she dead ?” 

“Dead to me—married.” 

* Recently ?” 

“Full five years ago,”’ sighed Dawn. 

“So long! Yours, then, was an early attach- 
ment. I wonder you have not long since out- 
grown it. But you will yet—mark my words. 
I suppose that you have been such a fellow for 
business that you have kept aloof from society, 
and so escaped the snares which bright eyes and 
rosy lips are always setting for men’s hearts. If 
you changed your course, rely upon it, you 
would soon discard this romantic sentiment, and 
allying yourself to something real, laugh away 
the folly. And she married, too! Why, Dawn, 
if I had loved the best woman that ever triumph- 
ed in the sacrifice of a man’s heart, and she 
married! I’d ‘whistle her off,’ as Shakspeare 
says, as easily as I would brush a snow-flake 
from me, and go at once where the rose and the 
lily of innocence and love bloomed and shone 
for me alone! Don’t make yourself like the 
hero of a lackadaisical novel, Dawn, but a hero 
of real life. Get a wife like mine.” 

Edgar liked the “ out-spoken” manner of his 
friend, and further conversation drew from him 
the story of his early disappointment. When 
he had finished, his friend started up, and grasp- 
ing his hand, shook it warmly. 

“ How long do you stay in town?” asked he. 

“Not above a week more.” 

“You have never been at my house. Now I 
ask it of you asa favor, while you remain, to | 
make it your home. Come with me. Helen 
and I will entertain you like a brother, and we 
may—who knows !—show you some of our 
Western beauties, who will create such a flutter 
about your heart as will drive out all this mis- | 
anthropic feeling—perhaps place an idol there | 
who will gladden you while you live. Come.” 

Edgar went with his friend, but unbelievingly. 
On arriving at the house they entered the parlor 
together. A lady was there, seated at a table, | 
with her face averted from the door, so that she | 
did not perceive them as they entered. 

“JT will just introduce you,” whispered his | 
friend, ‘‘ and be back in a minute.” | 
| 
| 








“Miss Woodburn, my friend, Mr. Edgar | 
Dawn!” Saying this, Woodburn instantly left 
the room. | 

The lady rose and curtsied, and as Edgar re- 
turned the salutation, regarding her with an 
earnest gaze, she suddenly started. 

The amazement was mutual—and the pain. 
The thoughts which followed that unexpectad 


recognition may be imagined, as they sat there 
in silence for a while. 

“Mrs. Woodburn!” thought Edgar. “So; 
Emily married one of her own name—he is a 
cousin, no doubt. And he says he is happy. 


Of course, then, she is so. But how pale she 





such an encounter, probably. Mr. Woodburn 
could not have known of this. I did not men- 
tion the name of the one I loved, and delicacy 
would have forbidden such an introdaction even 
if I had disclosed it.’’ 

His reverie was interrupted by a well-known 
voice ; 

“Time has changed both of as, Edgar, but I 
should never have failed to recognize you,’ said 
Emily, vainly striving to conceal the agitation of 
her low tones. “ Have you been long acquaint 
ed! He never told me of it. But I suppose 
yuu have told him all.” 

“Twas in the city on business, Emily, and 
Mr. Woodburn and I have become warm friends, 
though he is utterly unaware that we ever met 
before. This meeting is purely accidental.” 

These words were a relief to her; but the 
well-remembered voice, so dear to her happier 
hours, went to her inmost heart, and stirred up 
long frozen fountains till she burst into tears, 
though she strove to repress them, with such an 
effort as made the veins swell in her foreliead 
and her face turn purple. 

No tears, but a deadly pallor upon his counte- 
nance, marked the anguish of Edgar. At last 
he spoke : 

“Emily, let us consider the past no longer. 

hese tears, too, might compromise you, should 
Mr. Woodburn return. I hoped that you were 
happy. Iam sure, with such a home, and such 
companionship as his is, you should be so. 
Though I have risen from the situation of a 
poor boy to better worldly circumstances, and 
might have claimed your hand, had love remain- 
ed to encourage me, there is now no alternative ; 
and feeling it to be so, we must look on those 
blessed days—blessed to me—as but a dream. 
I must now forget the name of Emily—for 
should I call you so, he would wonder—and 
while I remain, address you as Mrs. Wood- 
burn.” 

Emily heard the last remark with surprise, 
and looked up. 

“ Mrs. Woodburn? Edgar!” 

“He is your cousin, is he not? And you are 
his wife?” 

“ His cousin; but I am not married!” 

She had forgotten that, in her girlish freak, 
she had caused such a report to be sent to him, 
when she first went to the West. Now she re- 
membered it, and explained it, briefly, and with 
shame. 

“But I thought he introduced you as J/rs. 
Woodburn, though I now remember that he 
called his wife ‘ Helen,’’”? said Edgar, his heart 
throbbing loudly and quickly at the sudden 
change in the aspect of affairs, 

“Not married! And are you as free as ever ?” 

“ Perfectly so,” replied Emily, in a tremulous 
tone; for she feared to ask what she feared to 
hear—whether he was married. 

“Thank God for that!” exclaimed Edgar. 
“And I, too, am free; free as we were before 
our long alienation had commenced ; and then, 
though I loved you with a love which now I 
may confess, has never changed, I did not de- 
clare it because I was toiling in so humble a ca- 
pacity. Yes, Emily, I love you still; nor would 
I now reveal it if I didn’t judge by your manner 

—perhaps I am mistaken—that you—” 

“Love you, Edgar!” she exclaimed ; and in 
the next instant their ardent embrace was a wit- 
ness to the fact. 

And there were two other witnesses—her cous- 
in, Arthur Woodburn, and his wife, Helen, who 
just then, by accident or design, as the reader 
pleases, happened in to the apartment. 

“Ah! ah! Mr. Dawn!—ah! Emily! Fa- 
miliar as that already?” cried Woodburn, laugh- 
ing, as they approached. “We must have a 
clergyman here at onee. Well, Mr. Dawn, I 
knew you were remarkably enterprising, and 
might have expected the result !’’ 

He had expected it; for when Dawn had 
spoken to him of his early love, he had unwit- 
tingly mentioned the name of Emily Woodburn. 
The explanation of his intrigue produced one 
from Edgar, and never beat four happier hearts 
than theirs when all was told. 

Thus faith and resolution brought dawn at 
last to hearts which had long struggled in dark- 
ness. At the altar, the cloud of their destiny 
now showed its golden side ; and they and theirs 
lived many years to bless the God who had 
reversed it. 

ASIATIC MYSTERIES. 


It is well known that East Indians have many 
inventions unknown to Europeans, and they pos- 
sess secrets incomprehensible to us. The Chi- 
nese understood the art of printing several cen- 
turies before Western nations, and they also used 
yunpowder a long time before it was known in 
Surope. In Bengal the art of serpent-charming 
strikes foreigners with astonishment. In Chili 
the Spaniards instituted a system of rapid corres- 
pondence by means of the human voice, which, 


| at that period, went ahead of every other mode 
| of communication. In the kingdom of Monte- 


zuma, videttes were established at stated dis- 
tances, who transmitted the orders of govern- 
ment and forwarded information with the ut- 
most rapidity from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. It is a recognized fact in British In- 
dia, that, in 1815, the governor of Bengal re- 
ceived notice of sudden revolt of the tribes of 


| the interior. His informants proved that the na- 


tives had obtained information of the allies hav- 


| ing lost the first day of Waterloo. The rebels 


also knew a short time subsequently, that the 
battle had been gained by the British and their 
allies. Three weeks later, the governor received 


| Official news of this event, which news had becn 
| immediately expedited to him by the Duke of 


Wellington, by means of a courier despatched 
from the battle-field.—Military Sketches. 


—————cq.]1/Lo2<2--—_ 
SYDENHAM PALACE. 


We visited Sydenham, where we were enrap- 
tured with the glories of the Crystal Palace—a 
work which makes all fable seem possible, ex- 
cept the romance of large dividends. It is a 
sublime idea to bring a quarter of a mile of the 


| tropics into the raw mists of England—to rebuild 


Egyptian and Assyrian temples among the 
groves of palm and beside the pools of lotus—to 
restore the glittering courts of the Alhambra, 
and make them fragrant with their native lay 
and myttle—to collect together in one dazzling 
company the artistic glones of all ages and the 
vegetable splendors of all zones. What a new 


| world is here opened wo the laboring million of 


London! But in England poverty is a crin 


and piety helps to keep it 0.—Bayard Taylor 
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ALL IS TRUE IN HEAVEN. 


BY JOHN HORAN. 


O, what a transient world is this, 
Of mingled joy and sorrow; 

For hope that’s born to-day in bliss, 
May fade and die to-morrow. 


For I have learned, alas, to know, 
While by fate’s tempest riven, 

That all is false on earth below, 
But all is true in heaven. 


T’ve seen the rays of sparkling eyes, 
To love them seemed a duty; 

Like stars upon the morning skies, 
I saw them lose their beauty. 


T’ve seen the strong and mighty man, 
Once buoyant as a maiden; 

With cheeks of deathlike hue so wan, 
And heart with sorrow laden. 


And thus I've learned, alas, to know, 
While by fate’s tempest riven, 
That all is false on earth below, 
But all is true in heaven. 
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THE ROMANCE = HISTORY. 


BY BELL DRAMBLE. 
On the summit of a precipitous range of 
rocks, may still be seen the ruins of the Chateau 
de Chinon, circled by the sweeping Vienne, and 
on the opposite bank of the river, near its con- 
fluence with the Loire, the ruins of the old Car- 
melite convent, and remains of the ancient feu- 
dal fortilace of Chateaubriant—celebrated by 
painter and poet alike, for one of the saddest 
events in the romance of history. 

At the period when our tale begins, the white 
standard of France, rolling out its weltering vol- 
ume on the breeze from the castle towers of 
Chinon, told to the surrounding village that 
Francis of Orleans-Valois was at his favorite 
abode. The court had assembled there to honor 
with its presence the nuptials of the aged Count 
of Chateaubriant with the youthful countess, 
Ianthe de Foix, who of no less than royal line- 
age, had been betrothed in her twelfth year, and 
remained from that time shut up in the Carme- 
lite convent, which she was now to quit on the 
morrow for the gloomy fortilace of the powerful 
lord of Chateaubriant. 

And now within the tapestried halls of princely 
Chinon, and through its lighted galleries, moved 
brilliant throngs of the brave and noble, the dis- 
tinguished and the beautiful. Among these, pre- 
dominant for her rare loveliness, sat Claude, the 
young Queen of France, and near her the fair 
English beauty, Anne Boleyn, and the still fairer 
daughter of Saint Valliar, the beautiful Diana 
of Poictiers, the youthful bride of the hunchback 
seneschal of France, Louis de Breze; while a 
little aloof, her dark eyes flashing haughtily in 
their intolerable lustre, sat the magnificent Louise 
of Savoy, the long-while Regent of France, and 
near her, Margaret of Valois, the affianced bride 
of Navarre’s young soldier, Henry d’Albret— 
yet though the white hand of the duchess was 
promised to the brave and chivalrous Navarre, 
still did she now look with a flutter of expecta- 
tion for the arrival of the poet Clemant Marot, 
regardless of all else, of great or gifted, around. 

While the fair Valois was looking to the 
grand entrance for the coming of the “ Last of 
the Troubadours,” her indulgent yet unprinci- 
pled mother, the no less beautiful Louise of 
Savoy, gazed too on the bright throng passing 
by, for the cross and star and towering form of 
her princely admirer, Charles, Duke of Bourbon, 
Constable of France. And now the tall form, 
with erect military gait, approached; the cross 
and star flashed in the flambeaux’ light, and the 
next moment the fair hand of the imperious 
duchess was claimed by the favorite and favored 
Bourbon. 

At the same moment, the slight, graceful fig- 
ure of the young troubadour Clemant Marot 
entered the room. Polished and affable, the 
young poet was courteously received by all. 
Gallant in the field, as he was gentle in the 
royal bower, he was on the eve of joining the 
unfortunate expedition to Pavia. With the ge- 
nius of a poet, Marot was addicted to all the 
license ascribed to genius, 

“Now may Cupid fail me, if I’m not per- 
plexed how to choose !” said the puzzled poet to 
Admiral Bonnevet, as the magnificent Poictiers 
dropped her bouquet just as the fair fiancee of 
Navarre beckoned him to approach. But with a 
graceful inclination, the flowers were restored to 
the beautiful duchess, while with a bow and 
smile he passed to where his regal mistress 
awaited his attendance. 

“Ah, cruel! and so you go to Pavia and 
leave me, Clemant ?” 

Such was the inquiry addressed by the beauti- 
ful Margaret of Valois to the poet an hour after, 
as the two walked in an unfrequented gallery. 

“T have no choice. You will wed that lucky 
young soldier, d’Albret, and I may not then, 
Margaret, be welcome to your court of Navarre.” 

The beaatiful woman turned her dark eyes to 
his, as if to read his meaning ; then, though her 
well-trained countenance was calm, and her 
smile sweet, she suddenly disengaged her hand, 
turning abruptly away to meet the young mon- 
arch, Henry of Navarre. 

At the same hour, winding over the crags to 
where rose the peaceful walls of the Carmelite 
convent, a youthful cavalier emerged from the 
tall woods” shade, whe, on gaining the gate open- 
inginto the path before described, produced a 
key that turning noiselessly in the lock of the 
door, opened inward on its hinges, admitting him 
into the convent garden. Raising a small call 
or whistle to his lips, he blew a soft musical note, 
when a door opened cautiously in the old pile, 
and a young and beautiful girl, habited in the 
costume of the cloister, sprang joyously into his 
arms, 

Tremblingly the young girl clang to him, ask- 
ing in low, faltering tenes: “Why do you not 
influence my guardiam to release me from this 
hated marriage ?” 

The young man clasped the trembling form 
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still closer to his breast; she looked up trustingly 
to meet the admiring gaze bent fondly down on 
her own sweet face, and never did a fairer, love- 
lier, meet a lover’s gaze, than that of the young 
Ianthe, Countess de Foix, and he to whom the 
young girl clung so fondly. On his noble brow 
was plainly enstamped pride and love of power ; 
and the character of the proud lineaments was 
not belied by the young Duke of Orleans, Count 
of Angouleme, Francis of Valois. 

The next day, Francis himself conducted the 
young Countess de Foix to the altar, where the 
aged and decrepid bridegroom awaited his young 
and beautiful bride. The ceremony was over, 
and the aged seneschal bent forward to raise the 
slight form that still knelt leaning against the al- 
tar rails; but she slid from his touch, and fell 
cold and lifeless on the pavement at his feet. 
Pushing hastily past him, Francis raiséd the 
fragile form from the earth, and bent over the 
lifeless girl with lips pale and cold as her own, 
that spoke a name unheard by any in the 
bright throng gathered there, so lowly spoken, 
unheard by the earnow cold and deaf to even 
love’s whispered tone—“ Janthe.”’ 



















































































Eloquent in the council, undaunted in the 
field, elegant in person, graceful in manners, 
“the very mould of form,” high-spirited and im- 
petuous, with the Valois fiery blood careering 
rapidly in his veins, Francis could ill brook im- 
prisonment in a Castilian fortress. Debarred all 
healthful exercise, he whose life had been all ac- 
tivity, found when too late that his own liberal 
sentiments met no corresponding chord in the 
selfish bosom of his captor, Charles of Spain. 
Solemnly protesting against solitary confinement, 
and the means used to induce him to sign a 
treaty by which he gave his two sons as hostages 
to Charles Quint, he was liberated just one year 
and twenty-two days from the date of his capture 
at the unfortunate battle of Pavia. 

As the time of liberation drew near, the old 
don, to whose custody he had been given, grew 
more punctilious and restrictive. By his orders, 
a boat was moored in the centre of the river 
Anday, which separates France from Spain, and 
just as he left the Spanish banks of the river, 
Marshal Lautrec left the opposite bank, bringing 
the king’s two sons as hostages, the Dauphin 
and Duke of Orleans. They met in an empty 
boat moored in the stream, when an exchange 
was instantly effected, and in a few minutes 
Francis had landed on the shores of France, 
where tens of thousands joined in the loud ac- 
claim to welcome his return. 

A Malay slave held his charger, Sultan. 
Francis sprang into the saddle, and waving his 
plumed cap above his head, cried out exultingly, 
“Tam a king again!” when, accompanied by 
the Malay, he dashed on at headlong speed, nor 
slackened rein until he reached the little village 
of Chinon. 

Tanthe, shut up in her old fortilace, had heard 
of the rejoicings on his return.’ She had grieved, 
during his captivity, as only those can who have 
enshrined an image, entwined among their heart- 
strings, forming the sole light and music of an 
else stagnant existence. Ere the more fortunate 
circumstanced women of our own happier day 
condemn the erring child-wife of a stern and 
haughty lord, let them bless God that their lot 
was cast in a happier time, when their girlhood 
was not made over to the custody of a stern 
guardian who considered them but a marketable 
property to be disposed of to the highest bidder. 
And now a light seemed to dawn on her long 
lone spirit, as the royal standard, streaming from 
Chinon’s towers, told that Francis was at the 
chateau ; and while she looked, the olden signal- 
light streamed forth! and the next moment she 
descried, through the falling darkness, a skiff 
skimming the waters with the speed of a belated 
sea-bird. 

A moment sufficed to chain the boat, and the 
next saw the low door in the wall flung open, 
and Francis of Orleans-Valois, when thousands 
were shouting his name around the rejoicing 
Louvre, stood in the presence of the timid, 
shrinking young Countess of Chateaubriant. 
“Francis !”’ was all her quivering lip could ut 
ter; but it was enough. Its music tone awoke 
the long slumbering spirit in the breastof Valois, 
and he responded in the low, thrilling tone that 
won her love in former days. 

A week from that time, the Count de Chateau- 
briant was summoned to court. Honors vast 
and beyond his wildest hope had been offered by 
the returned monarch to lure him there, but he 
came without the young countess, whom he had 
left behind among the rooks and bats of the dark 
old chateau in Bayonne. Francis reproached 
him for immuring her thus, remarking : 

“She was but fourteen when you took her, a 
mere child, from the convent to your old rookery, 
two years ago, where you have kept her a_pris- 
oner ever since. Unless you bring your fair 
countess to court, the gallants will say you are 
jealous.” 

« And so they might, unless she could count 
the years and attractions of the witch that con- 
jured up Saul of old!” was the unhesitating re- 
ply of the prompt and decided count, who threw 
up all his late conferred dignities, and gave his 
failing health as the excuse for quitting Paris 
and the court—returning to Bayonne, where he 
watched over his young and inoffending wife 
with a more savage jealousy. 

Some time after, Francis visited Chinon, his 
favorite hunting-seat, when at night he put off in 
his boat, attended by his faithful Malay. The 
night was dark and stormy, and his frail skiff, 
borne like a nut-shell on the waves, floated long, 
rising and falling with each foam-crested undula- 
tion, when suddenly by a violent shock in the 
darkness, he was aware that the keel of his boat 
had been driven with great force into the sand. 

Jumping out and wading knee deep through 
the surf, he succeeded in climbing the bank just 
in time to see three mutHed figures emerging by 
the path through the woods leading from the old 
Carmelite convent to the chateau of the count. 

With the bravest men, physical influences op- 
erate powerfully upon mental impressions; and 
although Francis was dauntless and intrepid in 
conflict, yet he was not free from the superstition 
of the time, and when guided by a flickering 















light, he followed the three figures through the 
woods until they disappeared behind the project- 
ing rocks, on whose summit the fortress was 
built, it was with a feeling akin to fear. But this 
momentary weakness passed, to climb the rude 
steps leading to the fortilace—to blow his own 
well-known blast and be admitted—occupied less 
time than to relate it. 


the men loitering in the court to light him to the 
countess’s presence. 
His limbs trembling, his heart beating vio- | 


| 
| 


lently, Francis entered the still chamber yet red- 
olent of life—the flowers he gave still in their 
vase unblighted—while on the bed lay a woman’s 
slight form plainly defined beneath the silken 
covers spread above it. Casting a wild glance at 
the rigid outlines, with lips livid and cheek 
blanched almost as white as the victim he was 
about to look upon, Valois advanced and lifted 
the sheet from the face. Was he in adream—or 
under a spell? There, white as the snowy cov- 
ering spread on her breast, lay the young count- 
ess—dead ! 

His strength gave way before the sight ; the blow 
fell heavy on his heart as though a bolt from heaven 
had fallen there, and he leaned against the wall 
for support—he who had stood on many a battle- 
field, the young embodied spirit of the fight, now 
reeled against the wall, gazing with dilated eyes 
on the murdered girl lying in her last long sleep, 
so calm and fair in that rude old chamber. A 
moment, and he started ; dashing the tears from 
his eyes and moisture from his brow, he spoke to 
the mute Malay in words not understood by 
those around, but from the clear and ringing 
tone, and fire that lit his eye and stern knit brow, 
the trembling vassals knew that he issued the 
orders for their lord’s arrest. It was too late; 
even as he had entered the castle gate, did a skiff 
put out from the bank near the Vienne’s conflu- 
ence with a Loire, and hailing a fishing-boat, the 
cold-blooded murderer escaped, and after many 
mishaps and delays, reached England, taking 
refuge with Henry VIII. 

Though Francis knew that the young victim 
had died to expiate her love for him, he never 
knew the full barbarity of the atrocious deed. 
According to Guicciardini, and the gifted writer 
of the “ Queens of France,” on returning from 
court, the Count of Chateaubriant had impris- 
oned the youthful countess in a lone turret of the 
chateau, bitterly reproaching her for Valois’s re- 
gard, and asking her if she could bear her im- 
murement without a feeling of resentment. 

“Resentment? O, no! Is he not brave, gen- 
tle, illustrious, kind ? how can I feel resentment 
against him ?” 

“Then die! either swear to enter the convent 
for life, forgetting Francis, or else die !”” 

Tearfully the young victim replied : 

“Standing so near the Source of everlasting 
truth, you will consider my word entitled to be- 
lief. I have ever been an obedient, faithful wife, 
and if the fear of offending God had no restrain- 
ing power to save, why should I by promises 
burden my soul with added sin? Rather than 
ask me to make such, by entering the convent, 
let me die!” 

“Then die, and have your wish!’ And beck- 
oning to two hired assassins, Bohemians, they 
each produced a small bodkin, or dagger, and 
approached the countess. 

Pale—very pale—yet was that gentle being so 
resolutely firm; and though her ashy hue and 
quivering lip told her dread of death, still even 
death could not appall as had her solitary con- 
finement, and with a firmness such as Roman 
heroine never knew, she cheerfully submitted her 
veins to the executioner. 

After her death, a sense of utter loneliness 
came over Francis, who never ceased upbraiding 
himself for being the cause of her death. When, 
years after, clouds and darkness had gathered 
round his own troubled pathway to the grave, 
he met the adversity sent with humble resigna- 
tion, evincing a penitent joy in the hope that her 
last beseeching prayer for him to regain her was 
about to be fulfilled. Composing his mind, he 
gazed fixedly on the cross-guard of his sword, 
lying near. <A calm serenity stole over his fea- 
tures, as his gaze turned in a fixed look upward, 
and his arms, stretched forward, fell heavily on 
his breast—still, forevermore! Those near bent 
forward to catch the last sound that trembled on 
his lips ; they did not know that the name spoken 
as the spirit took its flight, showed the dying 
man’s last thought had flown to her in youth 
loved so well when state policy compelled him to 
wed another—Janthe. 

Men have wondered at the deeds of daring 
that caused Francis to be knighted, where con- 
flicting nations met, by the accolade of Bayard; 
women, only, give a sigh to the sad page in the 
romance of his history. 
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PATCHES OF WISDOM. 


Always sit next to the carver, if you can, at 
dinner. 

Ask no woman her age. 

Be civii to all rich uncles and aunts. 

Take no notes or gold with you to a fancy ba- 
zaar—nothing but silver. 

Don’t play at chess with a widow. 

Never contradict a man who stutters. 

Make friends with the steward on board a 
steamer—there’s no knowing how soon you may 
be placed in his power. 

n every strange house, it is well to inquire 
where the brandy is kept—only think if you 
were to be taken ill in the middle of the night! 

Keep your own secrets. Tell nohuman being 
that you dye your whiskers. 

Wind up your conduct, like your watch, once 
every day, examining minutely whether you are 
“fast” or “slow.”—New York Mirror. 
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THE MAN WITH THE SACK. 


Day after day, for weeks, have we seen a man 
dressed in very ordinary garb, traversing the 
streets of our city with a coarse sack hanging 
over his shoulder, and oftentimes half filled with 
something, we know not what. Recently we had 
the curiosity to ask him what he had in the sack. 
The answer was: “Old tin cans. I melt off the 
tin, which I sell at a price that enables me, dis- 
abled as I am from other work by a broken arm, 
to obtain a living.’’ And thus we found a man, 
though afflicted by a misfortune that would have 
disheartened many a one, clothed in a rough ex- 
terior, and engaged in certainly a humble occu- 
pation possessing a soul more truly noble than 
scores can boast of who sneer at him as he 
passes. —Placerville American. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A RURAL CHARACTER. 
BY THE OLD ‘UN. 


Years ago, when the old Lamb Tavern on 


| Washington Street was a place of great resort, 


He then ordered one of | 







































particularly for country people, you could hardly 
happen in there without meeting some odd spec- 
imen of the “human speeches.”” A few of these 
oddities were representatives of the ‘“ Great and 
General Court,” for they liked to “lie down 
with the Lamb,” but the major part were country 
traders, speculators and itinerant pedlers. 

One evening a large company were assembled 
round the huge stove in the bar-room. Nearest 
to the fire was a pair of cowhide boots with mar- 
vellous soles, and in those boots a pair of feet of 
generous dimensions, following up which through 
intermediate stations of gray pantaloons, green 
waistcoat and brown coat with large silver-plated 
buttons, and halting for repose a moment at a 
red bandanna handkerchief knotted round a 
gnarly throat, you arrived at a red face, with 
a pug nose, irregular teeth, goggle gooseberry 
eyes, and gingerbread-colored whiskers and hair, 
the texture of the skin being a cross between 
hickory-bark and a nutmeg-grater. The propri- 
etor of these sublimated attractions wore a low- 
crowned, gray felt hat on his head, and aiumber 
of rings (gold or brass) on his knobby fingers. 
Tilting back in his chair, he rocked himself to 
and fro, apparently unconscious of the attention 
he attracted, and then deliberately taking a blue 
cotton handkerchief out of his pocket, burst into 
tears. This exhibition of emotion stimulated 
the curiosity of the spectators to the highest 
point. Questions as to the causes of his atilic- 
tion, and suggestions of remedies for supposed 
maladies, were showered upon him. 

“What’s the matter?” ‘Lost a friend?” 
“Conniption fit?” “Toothache?”  “ Take 
some peppermint.” “Gin and sugar.” Cam- 
phire and sperrits.”” 

“ Narry one!” said the wretched individual, 
wiping his eyes perfectly dry with his blue pock- 
et-handkerchief, and then rolling them round the 
room in the most diabolical manner. 

“What's the matter?” asked the landlord. 
“You act as if you'd lost all your friends.” 

“ Nabors,” said the stranger, “ you’re too kind! 
And that’s the trouble with me. I look areound 
me, an’ I see on every side tokens of the most 
affectionate sympathy—like as if every one of 
you was my brother, or my father at the very 
least. That’s the trouble with me—allers was 
and allers will be. Folks persists in killin’ me 
with kindness. Ef I could only git anybody to 
hate me, I should be ’bleeged to ’em. But the 
fact is, gentlemen, I’m the most popular man in 
the ceounty. Thar’s dogs up in our village— 
cords of ’em—some on ’em mastitfs and some 
on ’em tarryers—in fact, all kinds. Wall, they’re 
all so fond of me, that I never can’t walk with- 
out hevvin’ half a hundred of ’em follerin’ 
along arter, wagging their tails. No use to stun 
’em—they like me all the better. Same thing 
with horned cattle, tew, gentlemen. I’ve gone 
to meetin’ Sunday with droves arter me. They 
break out o’ paster to git at me. Can’t ’tend to 
no business, on account of the redikerlous affec- 
tion of all sorts o’ dumb critters. Took up 
for hoss-stealin’ once cause a gray meer chased 
me as much as twenty mile. One night jest 
cause I said, kind o’ careless, ‘poor pussy’ 
tew a tom-cat, he went off an’ fetched deown 
about twenty theousan’ of his friends to serah- 
nade me. Terrible—wasn’t it? I was put up 
hog-reeve once, and old chaps that hedn’t never 
voted for twenty years, and lived six mile off, 
come to the polls, and there was sich a creowd 
that they got to fightin’ way up thar in that ere 
peaceable village, and upsot the ballad-boxes, an’ 
I was declared illegally elected and took up for 9 
corn-spirator. Dreadfle—wasn’t it ¢” 

Here he paused for breath, when alittle man in 
pepper-and-salt coat and green goggles, who had 
been looking at him over his glasses, remarked : 

“Well, neighbor, there’s one thing that you 
needn’t be afeard on. With that there figger- 
head of yours and them are onaccountable feet, 
the gals never’ll trouble you.” 

“Gals!” said the orator, bursting into tears 
again. ‘Gals! there, ’squire, you tech ‘me in 
the tenderest pint—on the raw, as I may say. 
They’re wuss than chickens, pigs, hosses and 
horned cattle. I can’t go to no quiltin’party but 
what they’re all reound me, and ready to eat me. 
At singin’-skule, they all want me to go hum 
with ’em. They watch for me in the street in 
the steepest and most meountaineus kind o’ man- 
ner. There’s half a dozen of the most splendif- 
erous critters that ever sot fire to the heart of a 
bacheldore, gentlemen, up whar I live, but I 
wont marry narry one. ’Cause the rest on ’em 
would kill her stun dead, jest as sure as fate. I 
kum deown to Boston to git rid of my trouvle— 
but it’s in me. Itisn’t a lokil popperlarity—it’s 
univarsal. I’ve tried to make folks hate me, 
but I can’t.” 

Here the orator again burst into tears, and 
plastered his handkerchief over his face, as if he 
was taking a cast of it in blue cotton. While he 
was thus sobbing under a ninepenny cloud, an 
individual in a drab coat, with a thick rosewood 
stick in his hand and a rusty beaver on his head, 
bustled into the room, and after sharply gl«ncing 
at the company, touched the weeper on the 
shoulder. The “most pop’lar man in the 
ceounty ”’ instantly furled his handkerchief and 
stared on his new friend. 

“Who be you?” he asked. 

“Ts your name Judas Barker ¢” 

“ Y-a-a-s,”” drawled the rustic sentimentalist. 

“ Then you’re my prisoner.” 

“ What for?” 

“Debt. You must come with me.” 

“ Anywhere !”’ cried the “character,” starting to 
his feet. ‘Lock me up out o’ sight, where no- 
body can’t see me. Give us your arm. Gentle- 
men, good night! You see even the sheriff has 
an attachment for me !”” 

As he marched off, everybody laaghed, except 
the man in the pepper-and-salt coat, who was one 
of those persons who can’t take a joke, if it’s 
shot at them out of a gun. 

We never heard of Judas Barker afterwards. 
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Housewite's ere 


Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Fire-Place. 

Let the housekeeper remember, that a cheerful, tidy 
fire-pl is one Very important means within her power, 
of cain away the gloom of winter; though tndeed this 
alone, or added to many other bodily comforts, will not 
Happily, the 
present day places books within the reach of all classes of 
society, and a fireside may be enlivened by books, sulted 


be sufficient unless the mind be cared for 


io the taste and capacity of all, at little trouble and little 
coat. A good mistrees will bear this fn mind, and en- 
deavor to provide healthful amusement or employment 
for heads and hands 


To preserve Game. 

Fresh ground coffee is a perfect and safe deodorizer: a 
sprinkling will keep came fresh and sweet for several days. 
Clean your game—that is, wipe off the blood—cover the 
wounded parts with absorbent paper, wrap up the heads, 
and then sprinkle ground coffee over and amongst the 
feathers or fur, as the case may be: pack up carefully, 
and the game will be preserved fresh and sweet In the 
most unfavorable weather, A teaspoonful of coffee is 
enough fora brace of birds, and in this proportion for 
nore or for larger game 


Cutlery. 

Steel should be kept as dry as possible. To remove 
rust, rub the knives well with mutton-suet or fowl's 
grease, and let it remain a day or two; when dry rub with 
unslacked lime finely powdered, or with emery. Clean 
cutlery with powdered Bristol brick on a board, rubbing 
with a cork wet occasionally in a vessel of soft water. 
Wipe dry with wash leather, and clear with a clean koife- 
cloth by rapid motion. 

An excellent Bread Pudding. 

Take light white bread, and cut in thin slices. Put 
into a pudding-shape a layer of any sort of preserve, then 
a slice of bread, and repeat until the mould is almost full. 
Pour over all a pint of warm milk, in which four well- 
beaten eggs have been mixed, cover the mould with a 
piece of linen, place in a saucepan with a little boiling 
water, let it boil twenty minutes, and serve with pudding- 
sauce prepared to your fancy. 





To Roast Ducks. 

After plucking and singeing carefully, let them be well 
washed and dried. Make a seasoning of onion, sage, pep- 
per and salt. Fasten it tight at the neck and rump. 
Paper the breast bone, baste well, and when the breast is 
rising take off the paper, and serve before the breast falls, 
with plenty of good gravy. Be sure to have some apple- 
sauce ready, Wild ducks are to be dressed in the same 
manner. 





To cure Freckles. 

Muriate of ammonia 1 drachm, dissolved in epring wa- 
ter a pint, to which add 2 drachms of lavender water; 
apply with a sponge twice or thrice a day. Or the follow- 
ing: sweet cream 1 oz., new milk 8 oz., juice of one lemon, 
brandy or cologne 1 oz., alum 1 og., sugar 1 drachm ; boil 
andskim. This may be used as the preceding, and is an 
innocent and efficacious remedy. 





Fat Meat. 

When fat meat is judiciously used, it is said on high 
authority to be among the best kinds of food which can 
be eaten. It is economical and it is healthful, especially 
in cold weather, as it furnishes fuel for the system. It is 
said that those who use fat meat are rarely consumptive 
persons, and it may be explained on a similar principle. 





Celery. 

Besides its uses as an accompaniment to white fowls and 
for salads, it is often dressed as asparagus, boiled, cut into 
pieces of six or seven inches, and served on buttered toast. 
It is also cut in emall pieces and stewed in butter, and a 
little pepper and salt added, and cream sauce poured over 
it just before it is sent to the table. 





Antidote against Poison. 

Hundreds of lives might have been saved by a knowl- 
edge of this simple receipt—a large teaspoonful of made 
mustard, mixed in a tumbler of warm water, and swal- 
lowed as soon as possible, acts as an instant emetic, sufi- 
ciently powerful to remove all that is lodged in the 
stomach. 


Cleaning Jars. 

To clean the inside of jars that have contained sweet- 
meats, pickles, or other articles put up for keeping, with- 
out scraping or soaking, fill the jar with hot water and 
stir in a teaspoonful or so of pearlash. Whatever of the 
former contents may have adhered to the jar will at once 
disengage itself and float loose through the water. 





Fruit Jellies. 

Fruit jellies may be preserved from mouldiness by cov- 
ering the surface one fourth of an inch deep with finely 
pulverized loaf sugar. Thus protected, they will keep in 
good condition for years. 


A Purifier. 

A saucer of water with a spoonful of chioride of lime 
dissolved in it and placed on the mantelpiece of a sick 
room, will purify the atmosphere. Stir it now and then. 





For a Burn or Scald. 

Apply as soon as possible a coat of clarified honey 
spread upon a linen rag; it will relieve the pain at once, 
and aid materially in the healing process. 





For Chapped Lips. 

Take two spoonfuls of clarified honey, with a few drops 
of lavender water. or any other more agreeable perfume, 
Mix, and anoint the lips frequently. 





Paste. 
By adding a little powdered rosin to flour paste its ad- 
hesive quality is vastly increased. 





The Teeth. 


To clean the teeth use ashes of burnt bread. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite 
TWELFTH Volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in whieh Barron's Prctorta is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

7” \t is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
aving* each week 
P- itcontains portraite of all noted individuals, male 
or fe male who nay appear among us. 
~ It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and publie buildings, north and south. 
7” lt presents many large and elegant historica! engrav- 
ings, of scenes worthy of framing 
- jit contains sixteen super royal ortavo pages of 
t ales, poems sketches and varied misoe|lany 
>> It cannot fall to delight and inatructevery member 
of the fireside where it is s weekly visitor 

[>> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regeiar contributors to Baliou's Pictorial, 

It is admitted on ail hands to Be the cheapest 
wee nk ly paper in the world’ 
* [te engravings edorate the mind of old and young, 
mak ng them familiar with all foted localities 

rp It forms two volumes yearly. of 416 pages cach, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

* Thos forming & paper original in ite design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union. 
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TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subscriber, one year > bt) 
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ADY Dereon sending us twice subscribers at the inet 
rate. shall receive the therternia cx py eratiy 
Any pttmaster can recrive a copy of the paper to hu 
Own address at the lowest club rate 
To)" Sample copies aent when desired 
Publisised each SaTvabar. by MM. BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter @treet, Boston, Mase 
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Poet's Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SILENTLY IS EVENING CLOSING. 


BY WM. RODERICK LAWRENCE.* 
Silently is evening closing 
Over all we love below, 
Where fair nature is reposing 
From the sun’s refulgent glow; 
Star by star shines out in glory, 
With a pale and silvery light— 
Constellations famed in story, 
Blazoned on the shield of night. 


Softly beams with purest lustre 
Night's fair queen of silver hue, 
Round her bright attendants cluster, 
Sailing through the fields of blue; 
Naught below exceeds the glory 
Which now greets the longing sight, 
Radiant stars long famed in story— 
Blazoned on the shield of night. 


* Now deceased. 








FRIENDSHIP. 


Lose we a valued friend? To soothe our woe, 
Let us bestow 
On those who still survive an added love; 
So shall we prove, 
THowe’er the dear departed we deplore, | 
In friendship’s sum and substance no diminished store. 
Horace Smita. 








THE VIRTUOUS SOUL. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, | 

Like seasoned timber, never gives, | 

But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. —Grorce Herbert. 





INGRATITUDE. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky ; | 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot! 


Though thou the waters warp, | 


Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not.—SHAksPEARR. 


LIBERTY. 


If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.—RicHarp Lovetace. 
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Domestic Story Department. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE JEALOUS BROTHER. 








“No, Joseph ! 
limit of endurance. Either 
you or I must quit this house, and Iam _ the eld- 
est, and have the best right here.” 


I can bear no more. 


| 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. | 
| 


I have borne to the utmost | 


years before me gives you the right to lord it over | 


me in this fashion! I tell you I will not quit the 
house which my father left, equally to me as to 
you. 


| 
| 
“The best right! as if your being born two | 
| 
| 
| 


I am not a child nor a fool, that I should | 


suffer you to bear me down. Not bear it, for- | 


sooth! It is I who have borne already beyond 
the point that a living man can or ought to 
bear.” 

“T grant that my father left his property to you 
as well as to me; but your conduct to me has 
been such that he would not have left you a su- 
markee, had he known of it in his life-time. 
Since his death, your course has been one long 
tissue of brutal reproach towards me. I should 
think—yes by Heaven! I should think that he 
would appear to you, if such a thing were possi- 
ble, and upbraid you with your unbrotherly and 
ungrateful conduct !” 

“Ungrateful! come, that is good, anyhow; 
may I ask your serene highness, what remark- 
able thing Ihave to be grateful to you for ?” 

“You may ask, and I will answer. When 
you came home, after years of expense and trou- 
ble to my father, who interceded with him for 
you? Who begged him to take back all that in 
his angry moments he had threatened against 
you? Who watched you, night after night, 
when you were delirious from your illness, con- 
tracted by your own dissolute habits? And 
whose wife was it that bent above you like an 
angel of mercy, and ministered to your sufferings ? 
Is this nothing to be grateful for ?”’ 

“T grant that you and Clara both did some- 
thing for me in illness; but the life you saved, 
was rendered miserable as soon as I recovered, 
by your unjust upbraidings. It was poor charity, 
methinks, that kept me from dying, and then 
made me suffer worse than death.” 

Joseph paused. His remembrances on this 
point did sting his conscience a little, and the 
memory of his own faults and errors was more 
galling still. He felt that Philip had the vantage 
ground, because of these errors of his; he could 
not lay his hand on his heart, and say that he 
had done no wrong. And neither could he say 
that he had yet fully retracted and repented of 
his wrong doing. 

But when the temper is up, and the key note to 
dissension has been sounded, it is hard to restrain 
the rushing noises that drown or would drown the 
soft low voice of the angel which speaks, some- 
times, to every living heart, whether heard or un- 
heard in its holy and divine harmony. 

Philip and Joseph Davenant were the sons of 
a wealthy merchant, who had no other children. 

He had almost worshipped the two motherless 
boys, and even when Joseph strayed, as he some- 
times did, from the true and right path, the 


father had always received him, when he returned, | 


and, at his death, had made him equally his heir 
with Philip. It was this circumstance, more than 
Joseph’s actual errors, that aroused the bitterness 
in Philip’s heart ; for his besetting sin was avarice, 
All the pure and good feelings, which else had 
shone out of Philip Davenant’s life, were hidden, 


covered up, almost destroyed, by this one hideous 
fault. 


disfigures a man’s character, 

He was angry, because he, whose life had not 
exhibited those faults which he was too penurious 
to indulge in, should not have a larger share of 
his father’s wealth than his brother; and he 
assumed to bear sway over Joseph, because his 
ways had been lighter, perhaps, and wilder, yet, 
when weighed in a true scale, not more reprehen- 
sible than his own. 





I say hideous; because it so mars and | 


Another thing nettled him more than it did | 
Joseph ; although it was Philip who had come | 





off conqueror. In early days, Joseph had loved 
Clara Morton very dearly, and before he went 
away, with a stained character, she returned it 
fully. Even his errors did not wholly separate him 
from her love, and she had often thought that, 
would he only come back, she would forgive and 
love him still. But when he did come back, she 
was the wife of Philip; by what arts, Joseph 
knew not, but if the walls could have spoken, 
they would have told him that it was only by de- 
preciating and accusing him, and making Clara 
believe that he had forgotten, forsaken, and was 
unworthy of her. And then came the tale of a 
love, which Philip told her he had only been 
restrained from avowing, out of regard to his | 
brother! It was a case of matchless duplicity ; 
for his only purpose was to defraud Joseph of | 
his betrothed wife, and afterwards to supersede 
him in his father’s heart. 

Joseph returned, just in time to receive his 
father’s forgiveness, and to see him destroy the 
will which Philip had induced him to make in | 
his favor; and with this disappointment of his | 
hopes, commenced the second part of Philip’s 
hostility to Joseph. 

The latter established himself, as he believed 
he had a right todo, in his father’s house, and 
staid there during a violent illness, in which 
Clara watched him most tenderly; but always 
in Philip’s presence. Knowing her husband’s 
disposition so well, she would not enter Joseph’s | 
room without him, lest he should grudge the at- 
tention which she felt impelled to pay to his suf- 
fering brother. 

Now it was, that Philip had conceived the idea 
of getting rid of him altogether. He could not 
bear him in his sight, knowing that he had wrong- 
ed him—for it is human nature, sad though it be 
to think so—to hate those whom we have injured. 

“Do you wish me to go, Clara ?”’ asked Joseph, 
when, later in the evening, she came into the | 
lonely parlor where he sat reading. 


“Wish you to go away from here, Joseph ? | 
And why | 


What put that into your head? 
should I wish it ?” 

“Only I thought because Philip did, that you 
might have talked together about it.” 

“ Philip ! surely he does not wish you to go.” 

“Indeed he does. He has asked, nay almost 
ordered it, and that, too, in terms almost insult- | 
ing, and certainly offensive.” 

“You surprise me, Joseph. I thought that 
this unbrotherly feeling was over with both of 
you, when your father died. You are but two; 
it is wrong, terribly wrong, for you to feel 
thus.” 

“Nay, Clara, this feeling is only on Philip’s 
side. Much as he has wronged me—much more 
as he has tried to wrong me, I have overlooked 
all; even the stealing away of your affections, 
Clara, which you know was a deadly wrong to 
me, I have tried to forgive—forget it I never 
can.” 

“« My poor Joseph !”’ 

“Nay, don’t for Heaven’s sake, pity me, Clara, 
I shall go mad if you do. I would far rather 
you would hate me, as Philip hates me.” 

“ You must not, shall not talk so. 
friend and sister. These dreadful states of feel- 
ing between us all must be done away with. I 
will myself talk to Philip.” 

Joseph laid his hand on her arm as if to detain 
her. 

“Not a word, as you value my friendship. I 


I am your 





will not owe my brother’s good treatment of me 
to a woman’s pleading.” 

“ But it is wrong for you to be soproud. You 
ought to be willing that I should reconcile this 
difference ; but if not, why we will go away, and 
not you.” 

She asked Philip that very night to let her 
travel for a few months. Her health and spirits, 
she thought, required it, and the physician had 
ordered it long ago, before his father died. 

“ You did not tell me that, Clara.” 

“No, for then I knew you could not leave the 
house. Now, Joseph is here, and—” 

“Yes, here, and likely to be here. 
would choose another place to live in.” 

“Putri !” 

He was ashamed—the angry, vindictive man 
was ashamed before the pure and innocent eyes 
of his wife. He remembered, for amoment, how 
he had set Joseph’s character before her in its 
worst and most repulsive light, and how she had 
fallen into the net which he had spread for her. 
He turned the current by giving her the permis- 
sion she asked. She would be ready, he hoped, 
very soon. He longed to be away, he said, 
where he might have peace. 

“Peace, Philip, is from within, not from with- 
out. If allis right in the heart, even if the out- 
ward is not just as we desire it to be, the angel 
of peace will make its dwelling place there.” 

He made no reply, but left herto herself. His 
conscience was rather seared, but it did not acquit 
him altogether. 

So they went, and Joseph was left in the now 
dark and dim house, alone. Alone except for a 
few old servants of his father, whom neither 
he nor Philip cared to part with. 

He missed the daily excitement of Philip’s 
jealous and fault-finding ways; and he missed 
still more the ever kind and sisterly attentions of 
Clara, so sweet and pure in their ministrations, 
that none but one like Philip could have found 
a doubt of her perfect truth and innocence. But 
Philip’s heart was the abode of all mean and jeal- 
ous passions, and brother and wife must alike 
share it. He had hurried her off after her pro- 
posal to go, lest she should retract. 

And as Joseph sat in his lonely house, he look- 
ed back again and again to his attachment to 
Clara, and wondered if lost and benighted as he 
had afterwards become, there would be another 
who would come to him in his grief and repent- 
ance for the past, and lay her hand upon his 
brow, and ask him to live a better and purer 
life. 

He heard from the travellers only by means of 
the servants. Ppilip wrote to John Kelley, the 
gardener, and Clara to Mrs. Harkins, who officia- 
ted now as housekeeper; but in Clara’s letter, 
she charged Mrs. Harkins to see that her brother 
had every comfort that the house could afford 
him, and to watch over his health. The old 
lady, seeing his sadness at having no letter, as 


I wish he 


she supposed, could not help showing him this, 
and Clara’s care of him, when away, soothed him 
for Philip’s neglect. He had thought that his 
brother might have softened towards him, when 
he was out of his presence. 

But there was only one event, and that is in 
the depths of the future, that could soften Philip 
Davenant, and wake the long, silent echoes of 
tenderness that lie slumbering in hearts like his. 

The residence abroad was protracted to three 
years, Philip hoping that in all that time, Joseph 
might change his place of abode, and leave the 
scene of their dissension. If the thought some- 
times crossed his mind that his brother might die, 
and then the inheritance would be all his own, it 
was only the legitimate fruit of the evil tree which 
he had planted and nourished, from the day in 
which Joseph had come back repentant to his 
father. For it was not true that Philip had in- 
terceded with Mr. Davenant, for his brother’s 
restoration to favor. It was not true, either, 
that he had watched his sickness from kindness, 
but only because Clara would not suffer him to 
be neglected, and for once, carried her point. 
Then it was that he set a spy upon her, and 
wounded her heart with his suspicions and his 
jealousy. 

Away from home, he discovered how much he 
had wronged her; how false and unjust he had 
been to her purity of life and character; but he 
was too proud to retract, too proud to let Joseph 
feel that he was sensible of doing wrong, almost 
too proud to renew his old tenderness, for his 
wife. 

Yes, Joseph sat alone in the dull house. A 
single room was open for him, and his bed-cham- 
ber. Occasionally he wandered through dark 
rooms, where, in childhood, he had played at the 
feet of his mother, and where Philip already 


| showed signs of his selfishness, by appropriating 


almost all their childish playthings to himself. 
Thus passed away his time. He made few 
acquaintances the first year. The second year 
he became more social—met his father’s old 
friends with cordiality, and gave and received 
formal visits. The third year his truly social 
nature awakened under the kindness and respect 
so universally shown to him from the neighboring 


| people, and he threw off all reserve, and kept 


open house, showing a hospitality and genuine 
love of society, that dispelled the previous objec- 
tions which had been held towards his anchorite 


life. 
He was in the full tide of his popularity, and 


report had already given the rich bachelor to a 
dozen different young ladies, either of whom 
would have been very happy to share the hitherto 
lonely house with one whose ascetic habits were 
the result of circumstances and not of natural dis- 
position. 

As I have said, he was enjoying his renewed 
mode of life with zest and animation, when the 
news reached the household that Philip was com- 
ing home. The tidings were brought when 
Joseph was at a party, which he had looked for- 
ward to for a week, in anticipation of seeing a 
young and beautiful woman, of whom he had 
heard the most extravagant praises, and who was 
just come to visit the Stanbury’s, his most inti- 
mate friends. 

He revolved in his mind the new probabilities 
of Philip’s conduct towards him ; and, at last, he 
thought of confiding his whole domestic relations 
to Mrs. Stanbury. She was a wise, judicious 
and amiable woman ; well calculated to inspire 
and reward such a confidence by her rightly 
judging advice and support. 

“Marry our young friend, Miss Bertram, shall 
I, Mrs. Stanbury ?”’ said Joseph, laughing, as the 
lady advised him strenuously to made a home 
for himself before Philip arrived. 

“ Certainly, if she pleases you, and will take 
you, Mr. Davenant.” 

“‘ Will you intercede for me ?” 

“ Certainly not. No oneshall ever call Louisa 
Stanbury a match maker. Caroline Bertram is 
not to be traded off in that way, I assure you. It 
must be an open, manly offer, to which she will 
lend her consideration, I do assure you.” 

“And that offer she will receive before long, 
perhaps; but not from me now.” 

“Then my intercession is not needed ?” 

“Notnow. I cannot marry any one, to bring 
her into this family feud. True, I can as you 
say, choose another home, but you cannot esti- 
mate the cost it would be tome. My heart is so 
entwined with every memory of that old place, 
that any attempt to separate me from thence is 
like death.” 

“Then I can do nothing for you. ‘A wilfu’ 
man must hae his way.’” 

“Don’t say that, Louisa. You can do some- 
thing for me. You can sustain me by your 
friendship, by your presence, by your husband’s 
presence in my house, when Philip returns, as 
you donow. Philip has the very highest opinion 
of you both, and so has Clara. Let them both 
see that the wanderer has not forfeited your 
friendship, because of the past. I have been 
wild and thoughtless, but my faults have not 
been of the heart. Strange that my only brother 
should cherish the remembrance of my errors, 
when all others seem to have forgotten them.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Davenant, have you yet to learn 
that the most deadly feuds are between those of 
the same family? But I pray you, receive 
Philip kindly. Three years may have warmed 
his heart towards you. 
possibility exists, do not chill him again by the 
old cold, indifferent, or angry look.” 

“ Louisa, there are some things which a man 
cannot, ought not to forget. 

Ican forget that Philip stole the affections of 
Clara Morton from me, by representations of ex- 
aggerated folly on my part, and assurances that 
I was unworthy of her love? Do I not remem- 
ber this? And can I pardon all, and be to him 
what I should have been ?” 

“ Alas, my friend, we have much to be forgiven 
in ourselves. I do not think, either, that Clara 


truly yours, if they were thus easily transferred 
to Philip.” 

“And yet I trusted her—O, so much, so de- 
votedly! Louisa, your friend Caroline would 
only be accepting the second place in my heart, 





if she were to think of me at all.”’ 


A carriage drove up to the door at this mo- 
ment, and from it alighted Philip Davenant, 
Clara, and a woman bearing in her arms, one of 
the loveliest little children that ever gladdened 
the earth with its sweet presence. As Joseph 
went out to receive them, she held out her little 
arms, with a cry that went directly to his heart. 


| He took her from the nurse, pressed his lips on 





At all events, if such a | 


Do you think that | 


| it is also the most delightful. 


her velvet cheek, and when Philip saw that kiss, 
his countenance relaxed from its severe expres- 
sion, and assumed a look, nearer to tenderness 
than had ever been seen there before. 

He grasped Joseph’s hand, then Louisa Stan- 
bury’s, and seemed really cordial to them both. 
Louisa divined, with a woman's tact, that this 
child had awakened the new feeling in Philip’s 
heart. It was beautiful, she thought, that this 
change should have been brought out by the pa- 
rental principle shining within. 

From this time, there was no more of that 
jealousy towards Joseph. Love had conquered 
the proud man. Love had humanized and soften- 
ed the jealous man. Even the love of a little 
child. 

A fairy child indeed, was Blanche Davenant, 
winding herself about the inmost recesses of all 
their hearts, and creating an atmosphere of peace 
and beauty about her, which detied a single evil 
passion to enter. She grew to have no rival in 
her uncle’s affections, save one. Caroline Ber- 
tram came in for the first share, notwithstanding 
all that Joseph had said to her friend. Then 
came this little peace-maker, who had shed her 
angel influence unconsciously over her father’s 
heart; and henceforth the lonely house became 
large and wide enough for them all; and the an- 
gel of peace brooded therein. 

The brothers are separated from each other's 
hearts no longer. If a cloud arises—as where on 
earth will they not (they flee away at the pleas- 
ant sound of childish mirth and joy, from 
the voices of their little ones, Blanche and 
Bertha. 


; Floral Department. 
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Ophelia.—There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; 
pray, love, remember; and there’s pansies, that’s for 
thoughts. * * * There's fennel for you, and columbines ; 
there’s rue for you, and here’s some for me.—SiHtakSPRARE. 


The Violet. 

Its blue eye peeps out from the valley and the hillock, 
and though it be undiscovered to sight, its presence, like 
that of the virtue it symbolizes, is felt in the sanctified 
air. As early as February, the violets begin to smile all 
over the fidids and gardens, despite the cold, and never 
do they seem so true, so sweet, so heavenly, as when 
blooming on winter's bosom. Oneof them can fill a house 
with sweetness—a bunch thrown on its sill, brings the 
freshness of the hills and the meadows right home. 





Crocuses. 

This hardy, but beautiful plant is a native of Holland 
and Switzerland. It blooms early in April, and its great 
variety of hues renders it a favorite. They are planted 
from September to November in rows a few inches from 
the border, or in beds of distinct colors, the bulbs being 
set four inches apart, and one to two inches deep. They 
may remain several years without moving. 





Flowering Dahlias. 

When the buds of dahlias begin to appear, they must 
be taken off until the plants seem to have attained their 
full vigor, and then every third bud may be permitted to 
grow to maturity. By pursuing this method, there will 
not be so numerous a show of flowers, but those which 
are left will attain the highest state of perfection the 
plants are capable of. 

The Japan Lily. 

Few plants of recent introduction are more handsome 
or attractive than the Japan lilies. They produce a gor- 
geous display, eifher in-doors or out, and, as they are 
quite hardy, they may be liberally planted in the open 
border, and thus constitute one of the best autumnal 
flower-garden plants. Their propagation is simple and 
certain, and well wotrh the labor. 





Cultivation of Flowers. 

Flowers are not an expensive luxury—a very little time, 
hardly one cent of expenditure, and a little thoughtful- 
ness, make the humblest cottage door and the simplest 
furnished apartment look refined and beautiful. The 
mind is amused, the eye delighted, and every sense im- 
proved by theirculture. Think of this, every one! 
Pruning. 

Never use the shears to prune with; a knife is the 
proper instrument, and the more delicate the plant, the 
more important it is that the stem should be smoothly 
cut, not left torn or jagged. This applies equally to par- 
lor or garden pruning. 


Roses in Pots. 

When you find yourrose bush is mildewy and the leaves 
blighted, throw some soap suds over the plant, wetting it 
in all parts This will not only nourish the bush, but 
will serve to destroy the little maggots and other almost 
invisible insects that cause the trouble. 





Roses. 

Prune your roses in January, shorten all the shoots to 
about nine inches, and cut away the old wood, which be- 
comes useless after two or three years’ growth. This 
mode of treatment will ensure fine flowers. 





Seeds. 

Great disappointment often occurs in purchasing seeds. 
You can always tell good seed by dropping them into a 
tumbler of water. The poor ones will float, good ones 
will sink at once to the bottom. 





The Queen of Flowers. 

The rose is the acknowledged queen of flowers in every 
part of the globe. The most common of Flora’s garland, 
its poetical language is— 
love. 


Bouquets. 

In making up a bouquet, nothing adds more to the 
beauty, grace and variety than green leaves and grasses 
Harmony of color in the grouping is also a great art to 
attain, to give a goodgeffect. 

Ornamental Trees. 

In planting evergreens about the house, select those 
| spots where they will add most to the picturesque effect ; 
fear no exposure for them. you wil) not Injure them 








Morton’s affections could have been really and | 


| Flower Beds. 

| If the snow has yet left your flower beds bare, strew 
| ashes thickly over them ; they will repay you for the troa- 
ble by earlier and more beautiful fruitfulness in spring. 





| Cleanliness. 
Keep your plants clean. Dust and dirt on leaves make 
the plant unhealthy, and will in time kill it 





Bulbs. 
All bulbs love salt; be carefal, therefore, to throw a 
little salt or brine on your cumpost heap. 
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Hester's Picnic. 
Some one who has been “about in spots,"’ gives the fol 
lowing result of his observations. If he is right, we start 
at once for the © Brotherly love” city 
* The young ladies of Boston, before going to a party, 
rub their eves with ertrart d’ognon, to make them sparkle 
and give a brilliant expression 
The New Yerk belles don India rubber stockings to con- 
tract the feet and make them look simall 
The Providence beauties put a small clam shell under 
the hollow of each foot to lift the instep and confer a well 
made air to the pedals 
The Philadelphia demoiselles eat persimmons to draw 
their mouths up to a point, and give their lips a * do kiss 
me * look 
The Cincinnati ladies ‘do up their curis’ with hogs’ 
tails, and when asked to marry, answer, * owt, owt, om. '* 





When Lieutenant Governor Patterson was Speaker of 
the Legislature of one.of our States, some dozen boys pre- 
sented themselves for the place of messenger, as it is usual 
at the opening of the House. He inquired their names, 
and into their condition, in order that he might make the 
proper selection. He came, in the course of his examina- 
a toa small boy, about ten years old, a bright looking 

a. 

** Well, sir,’ said he, ‘* what is your name?” 

* John Hancock, sir,’ was the answer. 

*What!”’ said the Speaker, * you are not the one that 
signed the Declaration of Independence, are you?” 

* No, sir,’ replied the lad, stretching himself to his ut- 
most proportions, ** but I would, if 1 had been there.” 

* You can be one of the messengers,’ said the Speaker 
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The well known story of the Vicar of Bray, a village in 
the county of Berks, is to be found in * Fuller’s Wor- 
thies.’’ He lived under Henry the Eighth, Edward the 
Sixth, and Mary and Elizabeth, and was first a Papist, 
then a Protestant, then a Papist, and finally a Protestant 
again. ‘* He had seen,’ says the historian, ** some mar- 
tyrs burned, two miles off, at Windsor, and found the fire 
too hot for his tender temper. This vicar being taxed by 
some one for being 4 turncoat and an inconstant change- 
ling: ‘not so,’ said he, ‘for 1 always keep my principle, 
which is this—to live and die Vicar of Bray.’ *’ 
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One day at the table of the late Dr. Pease (Dean of Ely), 
just as the cloth was being removed, the subject of dis- 
course happened to be that of an extraordinary mortality 
among the lawyers. 

* We have lost,’ said a gentleman, “ not less than siz 
eminent barristers in as many months.” 

The dean, who was quite deaf, rose as his friend finished 
his remarks, and gave the company grace : 

“ For this and every other mercy, the Lord's name be 
praised !"* 

The effect was irresistible. 
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Mr. Brown is very hard-of-hearing; and a few days 
since, while he was conversing with several gentlemen, in 
front of his store, his negro boy, Ben, came up and said: 

* Please massa, give me two bits, to buy some ‘baccer.’ 

“Eh!” said Mr. Brown, clapping his hand up to his 
ear. to form a *‘ trumpet.” 

* Please, massa, give me four bits, te buy some "baccer.”’ 

‘Eh! Ben, you're risin’ on me, ah! I might a better 
heerd you at first!” 


enews 


In the pine barrens of Michigan, not a thousand miles 
from Grand Rapids, but four miles away from any other 
dwelling, is a miserable shanty of log shingles, bearing 
the following sign: 

‘This is Uncle Daniel Thomases, 
Who always keeps his promises; 
His victuals and beer 
And other good cheer 
Can't be beat about here.” 


SS I res 


A lady of wealth put her daughter, who had been pam- 
pered by indolence, under a governess. Upon calling to 


inquire how her daughter progressed wit&™ her studies, she 
was told: 


** Not very well.” 
“Why, what is the reason?” 
‘She wants capacity.” 


“Well, you know I don’t regard expense; you must 
purchase one directly.’ ge 


Sah hh hh heh heh hh aad . 


A looker-on at a gaming table, having observed one 
Player very grossly cheating another, took the ‘‘ pigeon’ 
aside, and said: 

**Good heavens! have you not observed how villanous 
ly that man has been packing the cards?” 

The other smilingly answered : 

‘Pray, don’t be under the least concern about that; I 
intend to pick his pocket as soon as he has done playing!” 


~——eeenrnr 
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The facility of railroad communication in our day is 
very pointedly illustrated in an anecdote before us. where- 
in a gentleman, inquiring of a negro the distance to a 
certain place, receives this reply : 

‘Dat "pends on circumstances, massa. If you gwine 
afoot, it take you "bout a day; if you gwine in the stage 
or honeybus, you make it in halfa day; but if you git in 
one of dese smoke wagons. you almos’ dar now.” 


The well disposed countryman who came to town a few 
days since ‘ to see sights,’ learned a valuable lesson very 
soon after his arrival. He stopped an ‘artful dodger” 
on the walk, and handed him a dollar in payment for 
some candy. 

“ Hold my basket till I get it changed,” said the urchin. 

The countryman consented, and is holding it now, 
probably—the boy hasn’t been seen since! 


Why are kisses like the creation? Because they are 
made out of nothing, and are very good. The perpetrator 
of the above was sentenced to kiss fifteen young ladies as 
punishment for his offence. He took the matter very 
coolly, saying that he considered kissing capital punish- 
ment. 


aw 


There is a saying which all ladies should remember. 
‘When you cease to be beautiful it is time to be polite,” 
and gentlemen should bear in mind, that no offence 
should be taken at what a pretty woman says who ia forty 
and upwards. 
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The Niagara Gazette says a boy snapped his flint gun 
at six wild ducks in a pondin that vicinity; it didn’t go 
off, but as he took it up to fix the lock, the ducks rose 
and the piece discharged itself, and killed every one of 
them! 

AR AAR AAA SAA 

“Ma, is the portrait of father torn?” asked a little 
cherub of three summers. 

** No, child. Why do you ask?” 

* Why, this morning he said, ‘darn my picture!’ ” 


A bookseller advertises “ New Children’s Books." This 
is somewhat like the man who advertised ** Red Children’s 
Stockings—Black Men's Leather Gloves—Plain Ladies’ 
Fur Soles, and Mahogany Children’s Chairs!"’ 


* Dr. Kalorum, do you think my darter will get well?” 

“ Well, ifshe don’t get no wuss, and duz get some bet- 
ter, she may, probably, get over it—that is my opinion, 
and I think as I ort to know.” 
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THE GOLD D: 
A Story of 


BY .: 


CHAPTER V. 
THE rosT-orrice V1 


Acconrpine to appearances tl 
was fulfilling the requirements of | 
refused to give, for nothing mor 
him at the Sacramento. The m 
commenced tunnelling a sharp pre 
river’s bank; and 
within a month their forces wore 


with so good 


tace Meigys selected his househo 
them, and it included one of its or 
a man of about forty, named A 
spoke with the least bit of a Hib 
and owned to retail a very plen 
Hibernian wit. He had, as he ex; 
ed to “ make lack"’ at the Maripor 
taken his back track, “like any 
All his former acquaintances welcc 
right jolly fellow. Several new 
pitched, in addition to the old eabi 
to repletion. The days glided mor 
before, because bringing their amp! 
Cham Anderson had a wife an 
one of the northern cities ; and if 
fornia widows—a very wicked or 
calumniated class—any have eve 
loyal, even in thought, to husband 
as this one, woe be to them! for th 
He was not accustomed to make pa 
tion of his family in the gang, but 
alone with Eustace they would ha, 
theme of conversation from morniy 
for he declared that “ in every beat 
he heard the name of Molly ;" an 
cherishing his own secret misery, | 
loth to his praises of the bride of hi 
the wife of his manhood 
One evening it was dwelt upon 
terest that United States’ mails ria § 
ton and the Isthmus, were fully due 
hoped anxiously for speedy news fro 
friends. So protracted had been Fy 
appointment, that he often thought | 
reason to look for a change; and y 
heard the subject of the mails di 
heart beat faster, and something seen 
ise him that this wretched suspense 
about to end in one way or anot 
morning, two hours before day, he + 
a dream too precious to go out of J 
awake in the midst of the sleepers ca 
eotyping it. 
It had seemed that he reached he 
traversed ayain the city streets fam 


since childhood. His eyes rested 
everything, not an object but had o 
his alwence been more distinct in his 


than now it was in reality; all his y 


given to thought, and his mind was! 
fears of what re« eption he should me 
he loved. The terrors of Tartarus « 
by Orpheus for the recovery of his 
were hardly to he ex mpared with wha 
ed A know edge of hin fate was his o 
of peace, yethe durst by no meane « 
conversed with a mutual frict d, yet« 
no IMGuiry connected with Hose : He 
hewspaper, then cast it from lim with 
lest it contained the notice of her mar 
Carrolwn 

R: last, having wandered ti!l he was 
be ty as wretched in mind, he enters ] 


and sat down to reat and collect hinnee 


ing long, he decided to go directly tw 
ford's residence, and ask for Hose cont 


thongh it was only yeauvrday that he 





Upon forming this resolation, be lifted 
suddenly, and before them was the o 'y 
bis thoughts ' Kowe—Roee"” be or 
weeping for joy, she fell into hie arme 


met that hie lipee moved with the att 


another syllabic, yet felt that by etme w 
telegraph A love 

gven 
Rose, with tender reproach in her de» 


a fell ceommmenivet 
“ How could wou doula me *” 
“ Carrolton’s addresses were always d 
jut the 
interrogated the lover 
perwined from my table, bia own Lelp 
- >. 


t me, that he well knew.” 
recnype *” still 



































































